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A Great Light Hid 


Good-Morning, Jim! 


How do you like THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 
by this time? I heard you went visiting last Sunday, that 
you were over attending the Pushalong Christian. Church 
and heard the Rev. Wm. Mountaintop preach. How did you 
like his sermon and the Church? Yes, I was over there. 

Say, John, I never heard such a soul-stirring message in 
all my life. His subject was ‘‘Let Your Light Shine,’’ he put 
on the arousements, showed everybody that God had put 
them in the world to be His light-bearers, and that every 
one of us should have our lamps filled with oil and trimmed 
and burning, which meant in the modern terms, have clean 
lamp chimneys and electric light bulbs all shined up so the 
rays of light could shine right out and fill the whole house 
full of light; and he further said we should never put our 
light ‘‘under a bushel’’ but right up where everybody could 
see it and get some light from it. 

John, he told his people that THE HERALD OF GOS- 
PEL LIBERTY was a great light to everybody who would 
use it, that such a light should never be hid ‘‘under a 
bushel’’ and if one did not have THE HERALD in his home, 
it was putting a great light under a peck measure and that 
home would be in the dark, that it would not have any light 
on any of the great questions confronting the Church today, 
that it would be in the dark as to the great objects and 
purposes of our Church, and would always be groping 
around without seeing anything about our great big 
preachers—our mission fields—our rededicated churches— 
our Summer Schools for preachers and for the young people. 
He said the way to have a big light in your Church was 
for every Church home to have THE HERALD right on the 
stand where it would light up the whole house. He said a 
lot more and I agreed with him and said I would never 
put out THE HERALD light in my home, but would keep 
it right on the center table. 

Well, Good-by, John. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
° O. W. Whitelock, Manager 
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with any church or group of churches, desiring my 
services for next conference year. Pearce, 
Sunbury, N. C. 





ERIE CONFERENCE 


The ninety-seventy annual session of the Erie 
Christian Conference will be held in the Draketown 
Christian Church, September 8-11, 1927. All church, 
Sunday-school and ministers’ reports should be 
turned to the conference secretary before that time. 

Mrs. OPAL GREBNMAN, Secretary. 

Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


















MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 


The Michigan Christian Conference will meet with 
the Maple Rapids Christian Church, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 21-23, 1927. 

Ministers and delegates should notify the pastor 
Rev. L. E. Dull, Maple Rapids, Michigan, of their 
coming. 

Rev. L, E. DuLL, President. 

Mrs. CLARA BLANK, Secretary, 
St. Johns, Michigan. 
















ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


Tne twenty-third annual session of the Illinois 
Christian Conference will be held with the Richland 


Church, south of Boyleston, Illinois, August 23-28, 
1927. The first session will convene at 7:30 p. m. 
Tuesday. 





Those coming by rail, purchase tickets to Boyles- 
ton, and notify Pastor Chas. Chitty, West Salem, 
Tllinois. 





CECIL LEEK, Secretary. 





Albany, Indiana. 








WESTERN IOWA CONFERENCE 


The Western Iowa Christian Conference will meet 
in its annual session August 21-25, with the Wheelers 
Grove Christian Church, near Carson, Iowa. Mertie 
Hughes is church clerk. 

JESSE M. KAUFFMAN, Conference President. 

Madrid, Iowa. 
RUE BURNELL, Conference Secretary, 
rient, Iowa. 














EEL RIVER CONFERENCE 


The eighty-fourth annual session of the Eel River 
Christian Conference will convene on Monday eve- 
ning at 7:30 p. m., August 15, 1927, in the Chris- 
tian Temple at Winona Lake, Indiana, and remain in 
session until Sunday afternoon, August 21. All 
ministers and delegates are requested to be present 
at the opening session and remain until the close of 
the conference. 

R. W. Pace, President, 


Bluffton, Indiana. 
SAMUEL FRANTZ, Secretary, 
North Manchester, Indiana, 
















OHIO CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Ohio Cen- 






tral Christian Conference will be held at South 
Vienna, Ohio, August 15-17, 1927. 
The first session will convene at 7:30 p. m., Au- 





gust 15. It is imperative that delegates be there for 
that session since there will be conference business 
transacted. 






H. R. FisHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. 





J. S. Kece, President, 
187 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 











EASTERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The fifty-seventh annual session of Eastern Kansas 
Christian Conference, will convene on August 28-31, 
1927, at 11 p. m., at the Elm City Christian Church 
at Elm, Kansas. This is on the Missouri Pacific 
railroad. A cordial invitation is extended ,o all. 
Parties coming on train notify the clerk, Miss 
Jennie Waugh, Edna, Kansas, R. R. 2, and purchase 
your ticket to Elm, Kansas. 

Miss JENNIE WAUGH, clerk, 
Edna, Kansas. 







F, N. VINING, pastor, 
Edna, Kansas. 











MIAMI OHIO CONFERENCE 


This year’s session of the Miami Ohio Christian 
Conference will be held in the Walnut Hills Christian 
Church, from August 31 to September 4, 1927. A 
board meeting will be held at 1:30 p. m. after which 
the one hundredth ninth session of the Conference 
will be opened by President A. E. Kemp. Rev. D. G. 
Pleasant will have charge of the music, and the 
conference theme will be, ““The Kingdom.” 

Rev. A. W. Hirby is pastor of the church and any 
inquiries concerning entertainment should be ad- 
dressed to him at 312 Edgar Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

S. M. Woops, Conference Secretary. 
West Milton, Ohio. 













INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 


The ‘“Thomas Special’’ This tray is unquestionably the most satisfactory tray now in use, both 
S If ll tin Cc hi ed for pew and altar communion. It is compact, noiseless, dust and insect 
elf -COlec g ushion proof through its interlocking feature, does nct rest on the glasses when 
Tray stacked, and is self-collecting. Requires no handle or base. Can be 

stacked eight high, thus requiring only one cover for eight trays. The 

used glasses are noiselessly collected in the outside row of cushioned 

holes, saving the need of Pew Receptacles, an important item of cost in 

other systems. In churches communing at the altar, it dispenses with 

the need of a separate Collecting Tray. All churches using these trays 

are enthusiastic in their praise. No church using same ‘could be induced 

- to change to any other style. Trays are noiseless, easily handled, and 

Interlocking, Noiseless, and Dust-proof. attractive in appearance. 





Aluminum Tray with 36 Plain Shallow Glasses = $ 9.95 
Quadruple Silver Tray, Handsomely Beaded with 36 Plain Shallow Glasses 22.25 
With Gold Band Shallow Glasses or Indestructible Aluminum Cups, $1.00 per Tray Extra. Delivery Extra. 








The “Celebrated” Self-collecting 
Cushioned Tray 


This tray holds 36 or 44 glasses; furnished in Best Finished Pure 
Aluminum and Best Quadruple Silver Plate; can be stacked four 
high. 


“Celebrated” Aluminum Self-collecting Tray with 36 Plain Glasses 
“Celebrated” Aluminum Self-collecting Tray with 44 Plain Glasses 
“Celebrated” Silver Plated Self-collecting Tray with 36 Plain Glasses 
“Celebrated” Silver Plated Self-collecting Tray with 44 Plain Glasses 

With Gold Band Glasses or Indestructible Aluminum Cups, $1.00 per Tray Extra. Delivery Extra. 














“Ideal”? Non-collecting Tray 


Noiseless, dust and insect proof, interlocking, 11% inches in diameter. 
Can be stacked eight high. Does not rest on the glasses when stacked. 
Furnished in Aluminum (Best Finish) and Quadruple Silver Plate. 





“Ideal” Tray with 36 Plain Glasses ........Aluminum. $6.50 Quad. Silver, $18.75 
“Ideal” Tray with 44 Plain Glasses : Aluminum, 7.75 Quad. Silver, 20.00 
With Gold Band Glasses or Indestructible Aluminum Cups, $1.00 per Tray Extra. Delivery Extra. 





Aluminum Cover With Maltese Cross 


Furnished With Knob or Greek Cross 
; If Desired 


Aluminum, $2.50. Polished Wood, Oak, Cherry, or Walnut, $5.50 
Quad. Silver Plate, $13.50 
Grape Design, $17.75 
Covers can be engraved in Old English at eight cents per letter. 
Delivery Extra. Cover with Maltese Cross. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
219 South Ludlow Street DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Duty That Confronts the Church 


HE duty that confronts the Church today is far more difficult 
than any that has confronted it before. It is nothing less 
than intelligently to apprehend this modern life of ours in 

all its infinite complexity, and then to reduce it to the unity and 
restore it to the peace which comes alone from seeing all the de- 
tails of daily life and social intercourse and public service in the 
light of their common relation to that blessed will of God which 
Christ has revealed to us as helpful and redeeming love toward 
all our fellow-men. This work requires a broader and deeper 
training in our schools and colleges and theological seminaries, a 
more direct and practical preaching in our pulpits, and above all 
a more simple and earnest friendliness toward all men, even the 
lowliest and worst, on the part of those who represent Christ’s 
Kingdom in the world. To this harder task the awakened Church 
will not prove unfaithful. The greater the difficulty the greater 
the glory “to him that overcometh”.—William DeWitt Hyde. 
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About Folks and Things 


A Word Personal 


HIS is the time of year when many ministers are on vacation. A very large number 

of our churches give their pastors a month of vacation, with pay, every summer; a 
few churches give two months; and besides this some churches pay the pastor’s expenses 
in summer school or do some other handsome thing to show their love for him. It is 
one of the wisest and most paying provisions which any church makes, this of giving 
a vacation; and practically all of our best churches now do it. Anyone who does brain 
work needs such a period of rest and refreshment away from the regular routine. Such 
vacations have become almost universal among business and professional men and in 
office work of all kinds. 

But our pastors on vacation and the laymen of the brotherhood—especially our busi- 
ness laymen who know the wear and tear of office work and the strain of business re- 
sponsibility month in and month out—have not realized how difficult it is to arrange for 
our general officers to get a vacation. They are office men during the week, they are 
preachers on Sunday. Their work must be pushed from year’s end to year’s end, and 
certain phases of it they must carry personally. It is different in the large denomina- 
tions where there are several secretaries for each department, and many editors. In a 
small denomination, the head of the department must carry the burden alone. Hence 
it is that many of our general officers have gone at a killing pace, some of them for 
years without any vacation or let-up. Seven days a week, month after month, they 
have kept at their task. One of our men has just been cut ten consecutive Sundays, 
and now is booked for weeks and weeks again. Another has had only three Sundays off 
in this year, two of them because of death in his family. Another has about equaled 
this. And still another has had only one Sunday off since New Year’s. These are only 
typical. And this means anywhere from two to six addresses or sermons over the 
week-end, together with long hard trips by train or auto. And every day that they are 
in Dayton, these men are in their offices for longer hours than any of the many business 
men the editor knows. They keep this up year in and year out, harder even in the 
summer than in the winter. And yet some pastors and some laymen, even some here in 
Dayton, seem peeved if these men take a week-day out of their offices to rest, even after 
months of such grilling day and night schedule. The fear of such thoughtless and 
cruel criticism is driving some of our men like galley slaves. 

Now the writer does not believe that the brotherhood at large, either pastors or 
laymen, want their church to be such a hard taskmaster. But there is a general im- 
pression that general officials have a “snap”, and the brotherhood have not realized the 
killing pace under which these men are working. The human frame simply cannot 
keep up under it indefinitely. Dr. McCord dropped dead one evening after a_ strain 
few men could have stood. Dr. Morrill broke under this same excessive demand. Other 
of our workers are breaking fast. As for himself, the editor must now admit that he has 
reached his limit—after eight years with only a week or two of real vacation in all that 
time, except when in hospital or sanitarium, when his editorial writing was kept up 
on all but two occasions. But now he must rest, and he is taking August off, in the 
implicit confidence that his brethren will be glad for their editor to have a vacation 
too. The editorials and Trend of Events will be discontinued for the month, but Miss 
Wheatley will look after the rest of the paper as heretofore she has so ably done in his 
absence. His only regret is that the other officials here must be so hard at work while 
he is away. The brotherhood, and especially the ministers who have vacations and the 
churches which give their ministers vacation, should insist that these other genera) 
officers also must take a reasonable vacation sometime during every year. The good of 
our work as well as their health and welfare require it. Every board of our church 
should arrange for such vacations and demand that their executive officers take them. 
God expects that even general church officials shall obey his commandment to keep one 
day of rest out of seven, and that his Church make provision for its servants to do so. 
ALVA M. Kerr, Editor. 


days, August 14 and 28, open, and would be 
glad to get in touch with any church or 
churches wishing supply service on those 
dates. 


Rev. F. E. Rockwell is taking special 
work in the University of Chicago this sum- 
mer, during which time he may be addressed 
at 5757 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dr. G. A. Conibear, president of the New His many friends in the Bogle Street 
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York State Christian Association, announces 
an important meeting of that body at Star- 
key Seminary, Lakemont, New York, at ten 
a. m. on Tuesday, August 9, 1927. 

Rev. J. C. Orebaugh, R. R. 5, Frankfort, 
Indiana, informs us that he has two Sun- 


Church, Fall River, Massachusetts, as well 
as in the brotherhood at large, are indeed 
glad to learn that after more than a year 
of suffering with his eyes, Rev. Henry 
Arncld, pastor of the Bogle Street Church, 
has undergone an operation for the removal 
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of cataracts, and his physicians hold strong 
hope for his complete recovery. 


Rev. Paul Kershner, pastor-elect of our 
church at Conneaut, Ohio, has been supply- 
ing the Riverdale Christian Church of Day- 
ton for several Sundays during the absence 
of the pastor, Rev. E. B. Flcry, who has 
been attending the summer schools at Craig- 
ville and Elon College. 


Home Mission Secretary Sparks is attend- 
ing the tenth annual Country Life Confer- 
ence on Farm Income and Farm Life, being 
held this week under the auspices of the 
American Country Life Association at Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Brother Sparks hopes to derive much help- 
ful infcrmation which will be useful to him 
in working out the plans of the Home Mis- 
sion Department. 


A recent issue of the Asheville, North 
Carolina, Times carries the information that 
at the annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Association of County Superintendents 
of Public Welfare, held at Chapel Hill, Dr. 
P. H. Fleming, of Alamance County, was 
elected president. Dr. Fleming is a well 
known and capable minister in the Christian 
Church and will carry the honor and duties 
of his new office in commendable manner. 

In announcing the new work to which 
Rev. R. G. English goes September 1, in 
our issue of June 21, we regret the typo- 
graphical error as to location. His new 
pastorate is that at Plainville, New York, 
where for over two years Mrs. F. E. 
Bullock rendered such fine service in con- 
nection with her work in the School of Re- 
ligious Education of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. Since Mrs. Bullock left Plain- 
ville, last fall, the church has been ably 
supplied by Rev. David I. Berger. 

Rev. A. H. Bennett has been instrumental 
in reviving the work at Wabash, Indiana, 
after having been abandoned for some time. 
The building has been repaired, the interior 
beautified, and the exterior greatly im- 
proved. Now the constituency is respond- 
ing spiritually to the series of evangelistic 
meetings being held under the leadership 
of Sister Gertrude Brown and other min- 
isters. A splendid interest is being mani- 
fested and the outlook for continued con- 
structive work at this point is encouraging. 

An attractive leaflet has reached cur desk 
carrying the picture and the announcement 
of the appointment of Mr. E. B. Wilson as 
professor of physical education and director 
of athletics at Defiance College. He is a 
man of wide athletic experience gained as 
a player, a coach, and an official. In speak- 
ing of his work, Mr. Wilson states: “The 
Department of Physical Education will have 
as its aim fcr every student the making of 
a strong physique, development of a keen 
mind, and the teaching of fair play and good 
sportmanship—three essentials for success 
in any field.” 

One of the most attractive pieces of mis- 
sion literature yet issued by our mission of- 
fice is “The Good News Institute”, a twelve- 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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Labor Sunday Message 


Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
for Use on Labor Sunday, September 4, 1927 


which is the foundation of the Christian Church, rests upon the love of God, who is 

the Father, and the service of all men, who are brothers. The social ideals of Labor 
rest upon the essentially religious principles of service and sacrifice, of creative work, of 
brotherly friendliness, and of social justice. In the support of these common ideals, Labor 
and the Church stand together. On this Sunday, devoted to the cause of Labor, it is appro- 
priate for every Church to reaffirm its support and allegiance to the common moral issues 
to which both Labor and religion are committed. The Church holds that human person- 
ality is sacred, and opposes all forms of exploitation and human degradation. It protests 
against the employment of children of tender years in denial of their right to growth and 
education, and the employment of men and women for over-long periods of labor. It stands 
for the payment of wages sufficient both to sustain and to enhance life, the right of workers 
to bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and protection against 
unemployment and occupational accidents and diseases. 


Tv Church and Labor hold many common ideals. The Gospel of Jesus the Carpenter, 


T is fitting, too, that every Church should continually affirm its belief in the application of 
the principles of Jesus in every industrial relation. The spirit of good-will expressed in 
advancing forms of industrial co-operation can reconcile the differences between manage- 
ment and men, and eliminate the human and material wastes of conflict. That these state- 
ments are not vague ideals, but are actual programs coming to pass, is shown by the pro- 
posals of the American Federation of Labor for co-operation with management to increase 
efficiency and production, and by the growing number of instances where Labor and man- 
agement are actually working together for these same purposes. 


NCEASING concern for the lot of the workers, their wives and children, is the inevi- 

table expression by the churches of that love which led Christ to turn to the multitudes 
and to become the passionate advocate of their welfare. The labor movement is the self- 
conscious organized expression of the workers’ struggle for a more abundant life. It is 
impossible for the Church of Christ to devote itself passionately to the welfare of the masses 
of the people and not to have sympathetic relations with organized Labor. This does not 
mean that the Church should become partisan, but rather that it must fulfill the commands 
of Christ in expressing his intense human interest. In fact the Church has a right to expect 
the support of its members, in principle at least, in its efforts to lift the status of the under- 
privileged. In striving for the better life for them the Church finds itself touching elbows 
with Labor, and they together may perform a great service in the promotion of a more just 
and brotherly order in America. 























a Ke writer takes the position that 
marriage is a divine institution, and 
in no sense an institution of the state. 
Man having been created both mentally and 
morally a social being, God himself insti- 
tuted marriage for the happiness and per- 
petuation of his race. God said, “It is not 
good that the man should be alone.” That 
is, without a companion of the opposite sex, 
man’s life was not adapted to the end 
designed or proposed, namely, his happiness 
and the perpetuation of his race. There- 
fore God created a helpmeet in the person 
of Eve, and joined them himself in mar- 
riage. 

When God united Adam and Eve in mar- 
riage, a law was given by which that union 
should be governed; that law reads thus: 
“Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
his mother, and shall cleave (literally, 
“shall be glued’) unto his wife, and they 
twain shall be one flesh.” Gen. 2:24. 

In Matthew 19:5 and Mark 19:7, 8, Christ 
quotes this law of God and incorporates it 
in the New Testament code. In the quota- 
tions by both Matthew and Mark we see 
that Christ follows this law with his seal: 
“What therefore God hath joined together, 
let not man put asander.” Matthew 19:6 
and Mark 10:9. It is unlawful to separate 
those whom God by marriage has made one, 
the primitive intention being that the mar- 
riage-tie was indissoluble: “For the woman 
that hath an husband is bound by the law 
to her husband so long as he liveth; but if 
the husband be dead, she is loosed from the 
law of her husband. So then if, while her 
husband liveth, she be married to another 
man, she shall be called an adulteress: but 
if her husband be dead, she is free from 
that law; so that she is no adulteress, 
though she be married to another man.” 
Rom. 7:2, 3. 


Divorce is man’s method for the dissolu- 


tion of the family and the destruction of 
the home. Christ, knowing the depraved 
tendency in man, seals the union in mar- 
riage with the strong imperative: ‘Let not 
man put asunder.” Divorce and dissolution 
is a violation of God’s marriage law. 

We are told that in the United States 
one marriage out of every seven ends in 
divorce, and that divorce is more than 
thirty times as frequent in the United 
States as in Great Britain. We ought 
seriously and prayerfully to consider this 
immoral practice that is destroying the very 
foundation of our homes and disintegrating 
our whole social system. If Christ regarded 
this subject of divorce of such vital im- 
portance, surely his ministers ought to be 
crying out against this unholy thing. 

No civilized nation except Japan has so 
large a percentage of divorces as the 
United States. 

In 1921 over one hundred and _thirty- 
three thousand American families split up 


A Growing Blight on American Homes 


BY REY. W. ROLLO BOEHRINGER 


in the divorce courts. It has been computed 
that every four minutes of the day and 
night a mated pair of American citizens are 
seeking separation. In twenty years 
3,767,182 men and women secured divorces. 
Some one has said: “The enormity of this 
cannot be appreciated until the influence of 
such action is seen on the five and a half 
million children of minor age who are left 
without a home. Father and mother fall 
out, the nest is torn up, and the fledglings 
are pushed over the edge as orphans, with 
the most sacred thing in all the world, love 
between father and mother,—shattered.” 
Divorce in America has become a great 
national evil. We are in the breakers! It 
is said the number of marriages per one 
hundred population has been decreasing 
while divorce has been steadily on the in- 
crease. It has become a serious menace. 
In Oklahoma there was one divorce for 
every four marriages in 1923; in Missouri, 
the ratio was only one percent better; and 
in Ohio only a fraction behind Missouri. In 
Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan, divorces ran 
about one to every five and one-half mar- 


THE LIFE OF FAITH 


HE life of faith is a life of Rest 
And heavenly balm: 

No anxious thoughts disturb the breast, 
Nor fears alarm. 

The soul that fully trusts is blest 
With perfect calm. 


The life of faith is a life of Joy 
And real delight: 

Of pleasure pure, without alloy, 
Gladsome and bright. 

Heart melodies the lips employ 
Morn, noon, and night. 


The life of faith is a life of Love 
To love's own King; 

Whose yearning purpose fain would move 
On swiftest wing, 

Its fervency and depth to prove 
In everything. 


The life of faith is a life of Power 
And strength divine; 
Of triumph in temptation’s hour 
For soul of mine. 
O precious life! God's priceless power! 
Is this life thine? 
—Selected. 
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riages. California, one in six, Illinois, one 
in seven, etc. South Carolina is the only 
State in the Union which allows no divorce 
on any ground whatever. 

The marriage relation is fast running 
into an experiment. The ease and con- 
venience with which a divorce may be se- 
cured lead many to regard it as an experi- 
ment. No doubt, many a young man and 
young woman justifies himself or herself in 
the determination to take an extra hazard- 
ous matrimonial risk by saying, “If IJ am 












not suited, I can get a divorce and marry 
another.” There is before all couples the 
possible alternative that if they are not per- 
fectly satisfied, they have recourse in the 
divorce courts. A recent writer said: “If 
we have not seen a friend for a few months, 
we hardly dare ask about husband or wife, 
for fear it is the wrong one.” All that is 
needed these days is a flimsy excuse or 
pretense, the approval of a judge, and then 
men and women are ready to begin another 
voyage. Where to? The old Book tells us 
plainly what is to become of adulterers. 
“Sodom and Gomorrah went down under 
the ban of unchastity. Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum were buried under the wrath of God 
and blotted from the earth because of 
sensuality.” Surely anyone can see where 
this country is headed in its mad rush 
through the divorce courts. 

This growing looseness of the marriage 
bond is a crime against God, the home, and 
society. It is sad to witness not only the 
irreligious but the professedly religious who 
are trespassing on this God-forbidden 
ground. Only recently a young couple came 
to the writer’s home for him to solemnize 
their marriage. Upon inquiry it was 
learned that both parties had living com- 
panions; and after conversing with them 
about the sinfulness of their course, the sin 
of living in adultery, and its awful conse- 
quence, their request was denied them. The 
young man, looking into the face of the 
young woman, said, “But we’re going to 
be married, aren’t we, Edith?” I suppose 
they were. 

A divorce is a dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond by judicial sanction. Marriage 
as we stated above is a divine institution 
and not in any sense an institution of the 
state. Therefore, the state cannot dissolve 
the marriage bond. Courts may hand down 
their decision; yet the bond remains un- 
broken. No court can annul God’s decree, 
nor set aside his law. 

The Pharisees did injustice to Moses by 
saying that he commanded the writing of a 
divorcement. Christ corrects them by say- 
ing that Moses suffered them to divorce 
their wives, and that because of their sin- 
fulness, or, “hardness of your hearts”. God 
suffered Israel to have a king. He suffers 
sin. He suffers many things that are not 
by his approval. Moses was not in favor 
of divorce. He knew the primitive inten- 
tion that the marriage bond was _ indis- 
soluble. Broadus says: “The nation of 
emancipated slaves whom Moses brought 
out of Egypt had no doubt fallen into great 
laxity concerning marriage, as slaves al- 
ways do; and he was wise enough to know 
that it would be a slow and difficult task 
to lift them up to a high standard of moral- 
ity in this important respect. Yet he placed 
serious restrictions upon the existing facil- 
ity of divorce.” 
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May we add, Moses was determined that 
the Hebrews should no longer cast aside 
their companions with absolute ease in a 
moment of anger as they had been ac- 
customed to do. Moses came to the rescue 
of the woman, who, until he decreed that a 
writing of divorcement must be given an 
abandoned wife, might be summoned be- 
fore her husband, who, in a fit of anger or 
because of lust or some other reason, might 
say, “I divorce you,” and send her out of 
his house without anything to show why 
he did so. By placing in her hand a writ- 
ing of divorcement, she carried with her 
the evidence of why she was cast off, thus 
affording some protection to an innocent 
woman. And then again if the husband 
could not hastily put away his wife, he 
might in his more sober moments reflect 
upon the sinfulness of his course and the 
severance be averted. 

The fact is that God’s original marriage 
law forbids divorce. Christ’s comment, 
“What God has joined together let not man 
put asunder,” sets divorce aside. Paul pro- 
hibits it by saying, ““A woman which hath 
an husband, is bound by the law to that 
husband so long da he liveth.” Roman 7. 
Divorce and remarriage stand opposed to 
one of the fundamental principles of the 
gospel. 

How inadequate and transient are the 
views of all-to-many people in regard to 
marriage! These inadequate and transient 
views were brought to our attention some 
months ago in an editorial in The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, under the caption, “The 
Menace of the Divorce Evil”: 

All sorts of free and easy notions are 
being taught these days about marriage, 
and vicious ideas are being given our young 
about “free love”, “trial marriages”, and 
“the right of every individual, married or 
not, to seek his or her affinity”. Certain 
individuals who are notorious rather than 
notable have advocated such looseness in 
the marriage relation, and cheap fiction 
and sordid movies have spread such poison. 
The very sanctity of the home is being thus 
endangered, and something must be done 
to turn this flood-tide back to sanity and 
stable practices again. 


In countless homes in this land are to be 
found the appalling evils of divorce— 
wrecking lives, torturing women, destroy- 
ing men, overthrowing homes, robbing chil- 
dren of the care that is due them, assail- 
ing the well-being of society and poisoning 
the very atmosphere of our fair land. 


It is said that when married people seek 
a divorce among the Arabs, the cadi orders 
them to live some time with a discreet and 
austere man of the tribe that the latter may 
examine their lives, and see on which side 
the blame lies. Then at the expiration of 
the appointed time, the elderly man makes 
his report, and this report is the foundation 
on which the cadi builds his judgment of 
divorce. The husband and wife, put thus 
upon their good behavior, each strive to be 
more amiable than the other to convince 
the “Elder in Israel” that if there is no 
peace it is not their fault. Experience has 


demonstrated the value of this method in 
restoring peace in families. 

If each, the husband and wife, will con- 
form to the decalog and the rule of love, 


they will come to realize a supreme re- 
sponsibility for the sacred indissolubleness 
of Christian marriage. 

Enon, Ohio. 


For Value Received 


Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered at Defiance College, June 12, 1927 
BY REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D. D. 


(Concluded from last week) 


set forth in the text. Is labor a hard- 

‘ship? Not so at all, except where in- 
dustrial oppression imposes excessive 
burdens. It is honest toil to which 
we owe ail our’ progress, both  indi- 
vidual and collective. God proportions 
the harvest to the plowing and to the 
rest of it, not to distress the worker, but to 
develop him. Why is America today, taken 
by and large, the happiest and the most 
prosperous of the nations, the one tcward 
which other eyes turn so often with envy? 
Many reasons may be assigned for our pros- 
perity. We count among them our freedom 
from class privilege, such restraints as 
flourish under kings and aristocracies, and 
the regard for law and crder, and the respect 
for the worship of God, which is a controll- 
ing force in all our communities. But be- 
side all that, credit must be given to the 
blessing of God upon productive labor. From 
the landing of the Pilgrims down to this day 
cf grace Americans have been among the 
busiest workers on the globe. They have 
tilled the fields, they have developed the 
mines, they have improved their tools, they 
have applied the forces of nature to their 
labor, to their transportation, and to their 
means of communication. And because they 
have been a nation of workers, their condi- 
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THY WILL, O LORD 


T° know thy will, Lord of the seeking mind, 
To learn thy way for me, thy purpose 
kind, 
Thy path to follow and thy guide find— 
For this I pray. 


‘e for example the law of labor, as 


To do thy will, Lord of the eager soul, 

To bring my restlessness ‘neath thy control, 

To give thee, not a part, but all—the whole— 
For this I pray. 


To love thy will, Lord of the ardent heart, 
To bid all selfishness, all sloth depart, 
To share with gladness all thou dost and 
art— 
For this I pray. 
—Alice M. Kyle, in The Baptist. 
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tion from the highest to the lowest has be. 
come the wonder of the world. And as in- 
dustry develops the nation, it develops the 
man. Productive toil of any kind is an edu- 
cation. The lazy man is a cumberer of the 
ground, a nuisance to himself and to every 
one about him. It was Cowper who wrote, 


“An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
And useless when it goes, and when it stands.” 


All true greatness has its basis in intelli- 
gent effort applied eagerly, devotedly, and 
continuously. The builders, the merchant 
princes, and the business toilers who have 
come to earn their own habitations have 
learned to werk, and have loved their work. 

Respecting this labor, which has produced 
our civilization, I remark two factors: first, 
the expectation of reward; and second, the 
gaining the reward. 

Private ownership, against which the dem- 
agogue raises so bitter a complaint, is ovie 
of the pillars of civilization which cannot be 
disturbed without resultant disaster. [Fcr 
the man who plows will not plow if he can- 
not be paid for it; or if he owns his land, he 
will not plow if he cannot own the crop that 
he raises. The hired man who works for 
his three, or five, or more dellars a day, may 
be contented with his task, prcevided he is 
paid according to the contract and can keep 
his wages. But if the government were to 
lay an excessive tax upon him, encugh to 
take away the most of his wage; or if some 
man with a club were to rob him cf it on 
every pay day, his interest in labcr would 
surely decline. 

It is not to be forgotten, when we approve 
of the prosperity of our land, that the cause 
of our prosperity lies in the double fact that 
workers have been stimulated to industry 
because cf what they could earn, and still 
more because what they were working for 
they were able to hold in peaceful posses- 
sion. 

Taking the amazing development of Amer- 
ica in the light of a commentary on the doc- 
trine of the text, we are furnished with 
help for the correction of several current 
fallacies. 

The idea of the text in declaring a harvest 
for the plowing is that labor earns its re- 
ward, and that something is to gain some- 
thing. True morality in trade requires that 
the arrangement for exchange shall provide 
exchange of values. A bergain which fails 
to respect this equity is a fraud. This 
equivalence need not be an actual balance. 
What morality calls for is that each party 
to the exchange receives what is of value to 
himself. When the traders on the Guinca 
coast bartered glass beads and trinkets with 
the natives and received ivory and gold dust, 
both parties gave and received scmething 
for something. The trinkets may have been 
cheap in Liverpool or New York, but in 
Guinea-land they were far more desirable 
than gold dust. So there was a mutual ad- 
vantage in the trade. Such mutual advan- 
tage is the basis of trade and of all employ- 
ment; an arrangement for mutual benefit, a 
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giving something for an adequate return. 
Fraud is the violation of this mutual advan- 
tage and makes the benefit of a transaction 
or of a contract one-sided, either by giving 
less in work or in worth than was agreed, 
or by giving nothing. 

It is on this ground that moraiities de- 
nounce gambling. Part of the evil in the 
practice lies in the excitement which attends 
it, a feverish delusion which entices to waste 
of time and fortune. But the principal evil 
is the presumptuous and immoral cupidity 
which seeks to get without giving, which en- 














HEN it became known that I was 

W to be a member of the Sherwood 

Eddy party on its study pilgrim- 
age to Europe the insurance agents at once 
became unusually solicitious in my behalf. 

Travel, they informed me, in spite of 
modern safeguards, means increased risk 
and adds correspondingly to one’s re- 
sponsibility for his family. Theft of bag- 
gage was to be expected; therefore, I should 
take out personal property insurance. Vivid 
descriptions of the dangers of ocean travel 
called up nightmare visions of icebergs and 
the ill-fated Titanic, or of war relics in the 
form of floating mines coming in contact 
with our good ship and, in the twinkling of 
an eye, transforming it into a submarine. 
Or, again, in these Lindbergh days was it 
not possible that an aeroplane, bursting 
into flames, might drop upon our ship and 
burn it up with all the lifeboats, out in 
mid-ocean, thus making it necessary to 
swim the rest of the way? 

The reasoning of the insurance agents 
was conclusive. I needed accident insur- 
ance, and health insurance, and baggage 
insurance, and life insurance. I may say 
that their logic would have been irresistible 
had it not been for some experiences which 
I had had, one of which may here be re- 
lated. 

One night some years ago I was sitting in 
the great union station in St. Louis waiting 
for the 9:01 Burlington train to take me to 
Wyoming. I had just been reading about a 
train wreck in which many were hurt and 
several killed. This called to mind rather 
emphatically the fact that I had made no 
special provision by insurance for my fam- 
ily at home. At this point my eye fell upon 
a placard above the ticket office window, 
upon which were the words, “Accident In- 
surance, $5,000 for 25 cents.” 

“Eureka,” thought I, “What a discovery! 
What an opportunity for safeguarding 


one’s family, and also for investment!” 
Thirk of it. You invest twenty-five cents, 


Musings of an Absent-minded Professor 
BY THE PROFESSOR HIMSELF 
Life Insurance 
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deavors to play a one-sided bargain. Of 
your gamblers there are two types, tre one 
who trusts to the doctrine of chance and 
hopes from staking five dollars to win a 
hundred; and the other who uses lIcaded dice, 
or with marked cards plays a game that is 
sure for himself. Of the two the latter is 
the worse; but both are dupes of iniquity, 
the one trying to get something for almost 
nothing, and the other trying to get some- 
thing for nothing at all. Ncw in the name 
of honor and old-fashioned virtue, which is 
(Continued on page fourteen) 














fulfill a few trivial conditions, and you get 
back not only your principal, 25 cents, but 
interest to the amount of $4,999.75. Surely 
no bargain counter could offer anything 
better. I hastened to the ticket window and 
asked for a policy. 

“For how many days?” asked the agent. 

“I—I—I don’t know,” stammered I, “I 
suppose for one day.” 

“Since you will be on the train for two 
days, had you not better take a policy for 
two days?” the agent suggested. 

As at this moment my train was called, 
I could not argue with the agent, so I took 
the insurance policy for two days, mentally 
protesting, nevertheless, since who ever 
heard of a person getting killed upon two 
different days? However, with the precious 
document in my possession I hurried to my 
train, and while the “potah” was making 
up my berth, I eagerly read my policy. 

When I had finished reading this docu- 
ment I was somewhat wiser, and consider- 
ably sadder. The contents of my policy 
had rather a deflating effect upon my en- 
thusiasm. For instance it seemed rather 
depressing to me to know that the company 
would pay $5,000 for my death, but not one 
cent for my life. In addition to this I 
found some of the conditions laid down in 
this policy irritating rather than inspiring. 
While I was perfectly willing to pay hand- 
somely for my death, it was provokingly in- 
sistent as to how my passing should be 
- 
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MAN-MAKING 


E all are blind until we see 

That in the human plan, 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 








Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 
—Edwin Markham, in 
the Christian. 
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brought about. In fact it stipulated forty- 
one specific ways in which it must not be 
done. Let me quote: 

This insurance shall not cover accident, 
injury, disability or death, resulting wholly 
or partly, directly or indirectly, from volun- 
tary overexertion, or voluntary exposure to 
unnecessary danger; from intoxication or 
while intoxicated; from or while violating 
the law; resisting arrest or fleeing from 
justice; from disease in any form either as 
cause or effect; from medical or surgical 
treatment; from sleep-walking; from gas 
or poison; from racing, fishing, fighting, 
etc., etc. 

According to this policy I must not die, 


“from gun or pistol shot wounds”. Well, I 
had no intentions of doing so. But suppose 
one of these western cowboys were to punc- 
ture my anatomy with a six-shooter, mak- 
ing it look like a porous plaster, how would 
I keep from dying? Again, I must not die 
“from sunstroke or freezing”. Well, I had 
not even thought of dying as a result of 
either of these much less as the result of 
sunstroke and freezing combined; but if I 
did, wouldn’t I be just as dead as if I chose 
some other way? Not only the manner but 
the place of my departure was important. 
For instance I must not get killed while 
getting on or off a moving train, or on the 
platform, or on a bridge or the right-of-way 
of a railway, etc., etc. 

But the straw which finally broke the 
ecamel’s back was found in the sentence: 
“Written notice, with full particulars and 
full name and address of the insured, shall 
be g:ven to the company at its home office 
within ten days of any accident or injury 
for which a claim is to be made.” How was 
I faithfully to carry out these instructions 
should I be killed in the wrecking of the 
train upon which I was riding? 

Since this policy was so hyper-particular 
as to my conduct both before and after 
death, I also became particular. I asserted 
my rights and refused to die at all. 

From all this it must not be inferred 
that I am opposed to all insurance. On the 
contrary, in spite of some adverse ex- 
perience, I am ardently in favor of the prin- 
ciple of insurance. The Church is really an 
insurance institution and is doing a good 
business. In my humble opinion I think it 
ought to write less fire insurance and more 
life insurance. Are you a worker in the 
church? If so, then you have the honor of 
being an agent of the only genuine Life In- 
surance Company in existence. All other 
so-called life insurance companies are mis- 
nomers. They pay only in case of death. 
They are really death insurance companies. 

The Christian Life Insurance Company is 
primarily interested in LIFE. Its ideal is 
not so much to save life as to develop it. 
It is a creative institution. Its object is the 
enlargement and the enrichment of life. In- 
stead of putting its emphasis upon saving 
life it is beginning to put the emphasis 
upon developing a life worth saving. This 
was the central thought of the great Head 
of the company, who said, “I came that 
they may have life, and that they may 
have it abundantly.” 
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At Prayer Time 


My heart and my flesh cry out unto the 
living God.—Psalm 84:2. 


o 


Religion in large degree is the expression 
of our whole selves. That is, it is more 
than a mere part of ourselves that reaches 
toward the higher and better life. Far more 
than a few feelings enters into our trust- 
fulness and into our worshipful experiences. 
Our whole nature has capacities for fel- 
lowship with, and can be responsive to, all 
that we think of in terms of divine life. 

For this life of ours is a greater unity 
than we usually think. No lines can be ac- 
curately drawn between “spirit, mind, and 
body”; in fact, growing knowledge makes 
such dividings of our nature quite im- 
possible except in rather figurative ways. 
It is usually when we live a one-sided life 
that we find employment for terms that 
refer to sectional phases of our being. A 
low life, a meaningless life, or a sinful life 
does have its suggestion of the flesh,— 
probably because it lacks in the inner and 
finer qualities which we have grown to ac- 
cept as our character values. But we are 
aware that the best and truest life of the 
flesh is quite within the ideal of religion. 

We have lofty motives, and we have small 
ones; likewise, good desires and bad ones. 
But these point toward possibilities of de- 
velopment, and they include the whole of 
our nature. If it is degeneracy that we 
choose, we do not go down in one segment 
and remain high in others. If our de- 
velopment is upward, we seek as far as 
possible to keep all our forces clear and 
strong; otherwise our effort lacks balance. 

We are creatures of God. All that we 
are represents his purpose and become the 
working material for a consistent effort to 
become in type what our ideals of God may 
be. Our forces and our resources them- 
selves find their greatest expression when 
they are properly co-ordinated in such an 
effort. No doubt this is about what we 
mean when we speak of a balanced life. 
Nor can greater satisfactions be found for 
any mere portion of ourselves than are to 
be realized by way of these ideals in what 
they imply for our whole nature. 


o 


“QO Jehovah of hosts, blessed is the man 
that trusteth in thee.” 


ow 


We respond readily to the thought of the 
psalm writer who found that his whole life 
called out (“sang out”) unto the living 
God. His inner purpose and his outer 
strength united in wholesome aspiration 
for fellowship with the Creator. 

As this is true of our being, so is it also 
true of the whole of our outer world. The 
world is something divine also. Just as we 
have wrongly spoken of the life of the flesh 
as something immoral] and harmful, so have 
we wrongly spoken about “the things of the 


world.” For these are of God also; and 
our association with them should impress 
us with the spiritual realities of our uni- 
verse. There is something of supreme 
worth back of all that makes up our outer 
world; for an enlarging world is a growing 
witness to the fact of God. 

It just occurred to me on a recent eve- 
ning that after all our whole universe is a 
place of light. The heavens at night seem 
to be an outburst of starlight. The num- 
ber of those twinkling, gleaming bodies 
cannot .be counted, much less could one’s 
imagination or appreciation justly satisfy 
the emotion that came from knowing that 
these were far worlds,—many of them of 
tremendous magnitudes and all of them 
many millions of miles away. But they 
were in the light. Then to realize that our 
direction from the sun was only one of all 
the possible ways away from the sun, its 
light going into all those directions, be- 
came something too big to think under- 
standingly upon. Out into the vastness of 
all there is, the same qualities of light 
could be found. And there were even other 
suns with their light going into their far 
areas! The whole world really began to 
om >) 








God make my heart a place where eve- 
ning shadows 

Fall in tender quietness and healing 
rest, 

When haste and time are gone, and 
passion stilled 

With memories that 
ressed, 


music has c¢a- 


Send just a few last rays of evening 


sunshine 

To light a gleam of joy as life’s re- 
ward; 

Send just a smile of kindness in the 
evening 

To show my life with thine in full 


accord. 


Leave me alone awhile within the twi- 
light, 
After my day of fickle fortune’s won, 
With just thy presence shining in the 
shadows, 
And music telling that the day is done. 
—Herbert H. Hines. 
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seem to be full of light. 
full of God. 





And it is just as 


oO 


Did you ever think that it is through 
physical experience in a physical world 
that we have gotten the most of our in- 
spiration for belief in, and most of our con- 
ceptions of, reality? 

“Give a quotation from the Bible that 
refers to nature” was a suggestion a leader 
recently made to a group of pastors. Im- 
mediately there became a response that was 
highly stimulating. Stars, sky, evening 
and morning, day and night, winds, grass, 
birds, trees, fields, rivers, seas, mountains, 
flowers, grain, are among the things you 
will soon think of it you put the same ques- 
tion to yourself. 

It was first from the sight of growing 
things that the idea of immortality seemed 
to spring. The ideals of a happy humanity 
must have come from an observation that 
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under right conditions nearly any form of 
life tends to do exceedingly well. 

Or think, if you will, of how such ideas 
come into use and into permanence as: 
Goodness, mercy, kindness, forgiveness, 
love, self-respect, regard for neighbor, 
reverence. These are no mere inner reali- 
zations; they are results, often, of a care- 
ful interpretaion of the whole of life that 
we see about us. 

There are other words, too, that show 
negative evaluations, if that is rightly ex- 
pressing them. They are: Evil, bitterness, 
hate, revenge, etc. You will think of many 
more. But these have been seen, not as 
rightly belonging in a world, but as things 
that should be taken from the world. If 
they are found in the heart of man, they 
stand for the experiences and the mistakes 
of those who have missed the meaning of 
the universe. Lives that are dominated by 
these impulses are thought of as not having 
found the truer understanding of the whole 
of life that is to be seen about them. 

It is when both heart and flesh cry out 
unto the living God that either divine com- 
munion—worship—or right adjustment 
with our world—true living—becomes satis- 
fying and complete. 

o 
By day the fields and meadows cry; 
By night the bright stars plead; 


He rears the message from on high, 
And to the call gives heed. 

The roses tremble as he hears, 
And cry, “Rejoice, rejoice!” 

The rocks break forth as he appears, 
“God sends forth a Voice, a Voice.” 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, in “The 

Poet’s Call.” 
oO 

We feel thrills of inspiration and we have 
occasions when some wholesome rejoicing 
or some abiding happiness comes to be a 
part of our lives. 

But we do not rise above the experiences 
that come when some sense of kinship links 
us vitally with a loving God; for we then 
become consciously a part of all there is, 
be it universe, mankind, or things unnamed 
and immortal. 

a 
Though one with all that sense or soul can 
see, 
Not imprisoned in the creations, he, 
His life is more than stars or winds of 
angels,— 
The sun doth not contain him nor the sea. 


—Richard Hovey. 
Gal 


In thee, O God, we live and move and 
have our being. Yet it is our prayer that 
better understand what great 
touches with thee that our lives imply. We 
do not ask to live aside from the flesh; we 
would rather regard our bodies as temples 
of God. We do not ask to live apart from 
our fellow-men; but with them as fellow- 
creatures finding life. Nor do we ask to 
live above our world; but we want to live 
in it with a sense of its evidence of thy 
creative love. Our heart and our flesh call 
unto thee: may we understand the answer 
of thy fellowship, thou living God. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 


we may 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Church Clerks 

N this column of July 14 we called the at- 

tention of conference secretaries, pastors, 
and church clerks to the new Unifcrm 
Blanks to be used by all churches and con- 
ferences for this new quadrennium. They 
should be secured from the Convention Of- 
fice in ample time. It is exceedingly impor- 
tant that church clerks and pastors should 
see that all their reports are accurately and 
fully made out. Then they should be read 
to the church if possible; if not, then to the 
official board fcr approval before being sent 
to the conference secretary. They should be 
‘sent to the conference secretary in ample 
time for him to tabulate and chart them be- 
fore he leaves home for conference. Reports 
should all be in proper hands days before 
conference opens, and not carried tc confer- 
ence and handed in there. Church clerks 
should not be willing to send in reports not 
approved. It is a good thing for a church 
to keep a “duplicate” copy of its report. All 
questions should be answered. If any ques- 
tion does nct apply to your church kindly 
say so, but you are requested not to leave 
blank spaces. 

We are doing our very best to have full 
and accurate reports. It will not do to write 
“don’t know”. Get the information. Help 
us to be able to have accurate statistics. 
They are very important fcr us and for oth- 
ers. We request you to write plainly and 
spell accurately. It is splendid to use a 
typewriter, but one has to watch them, too, 
for they sometimes are poor spellers. We 
call attention to the necessity of care that 
duplications do not occur. We wish to kncw 
all that your church—and all of its depart- 
ments, groups, classes—has raised and spent 
on itself locally. We want the same facts 
about your benevolences. Many churches do 
not know what they raise and _ disburse. 
Many Sunday-school classes have raised and 
spent hundreds of dollars fcr their work in 
the local church and they get no credit for 
it. No report is made. Every church 
should gather all this information so that 
it may know and have record of what it has 
done in the year. We are proud of those 
clerks who show interest and who are effi- 
cient. We count upon their promptness and 
loyalty. 


The Joy of Our Young People 

N the recent few years we have been see- 

ing great streams of our young people 
in the Christian Church entering into our 
activities. They are fitting themselves in a 
splendid way through our colleges, Young 
People’s Congresses, Summer Schools, Lead- 
ership Training Classes. It has been a jcy 
of your Secretary’s heart to see so many 
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hundreds of our young people in every sec- 
tion and in almost every conference enter- 
ing into the work of our church with such 
consecration, energy, and loyalty. A new 
day is upon the Christign Church. Her 
ycuth will help her make the message known 
to the world in a more effective way than 
their fathers have been able to do. In no 
day in our history have so many of our fine 
and trained young men and women been of- 
fering themselves for various and multiply- 
ing forms of Christian life service. They 
will not let cur institutions and agencies 
suffer. They have the spirit of sacrifice and 
they have the power to inspire those who are 
older grown to give money and service with 
themselves. We have been enthused re- 
peatedly as we have talked with groups of 
our young people. They are seeking to 
serve. Happy is that conference, that 
church, gr that pastor that gives them a 
chance to werk, and that inspires and en- 
courages them in preparation for finer 
Christian service. As we see it, there is no 
one item in the Christian Church more en- 
heartening than the entrance of these hun- 
dreds of our young people into the life and 
program of our church. God bless the host 
of them. 








Woman's Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Annual Meeting 
HE annual meeting of the New England 
Wceman’s Mission Board was held in 
June. Officers for the coming year were 
elected. With the exception of one office, 
they are the same as last year. Mrs. H. R. 
Clem, of Fall River, was elected recording 
secretary to fill the place of Mrs. Jane Good- 
win who was called to her reward this year. 
The resolutions passed by the board, on 
the death of Mrs. Gocdwin, show with what 
esteem and loving devotion she was held by 
the New England women. <A_ memorial 
service was held in connection with this 
meeting, at which time Mrs. Ernest A. 
Chase, of Providence, read a short sketch 
of the life of Mrs. Goodwin. A testimonial 
of her beautiful Christian life and character 
was given by Rev. and Mrs. H. R. Clem, 
of Fall River. 
A Correction 
E have been asked, by Rev. Nelson 
Miles Heikes, to state that he is not the 
author of the poem, “Earth’s Greatest 
Charm”, which was: printed in this column 
last week. By some oversight his name ap- 
peared in connection with the poem. 


The New Programs 
HE monthly programs for missionary so- 
cieties for 1927-28 are in the hands of 
the printers and we hope to have them 


ready for distribution by the time you read 
this item. 

The book, “A Straight Way Toward To- 
morrow,” is 


used for our monthly study 
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during the year. The prices of the book are: 
For cloth binding, seventy-five ($.75) cents; 
for paper cover, fifty ($.50) cents. 

A new feature of the programs this year 
is a letter each month from a missionary or 
mission worker. These letters are to be 
mimeographed and sent each month to local 
societies that have ordered the Envelope of 
Helps. The price of the Helps covers the 
cost of sending the letters. 

Order the Programs—fifty cents ($.50) 
per dozen—and the Envelope of Helps— 
seventy-five cents ($.75)—from Mrs. Emma 
S. Powers, Room 515 C. P. A. Bldg., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Order study books from The Christian 
Publishing Association, Ludlow and Court 
Sts., Dayton, Ohio. 

It is Time 

To Be Thinking 

Of Your Annual Reports 
and the 


Standard of Excellence 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





WO weeks ago we recorded in this column 

the correspondence action of the Foreign 
Mission Department calling for the im- 
mediate curtailing of the activities of our 
workers in Japan and Porto Rico. Among 
other things, this action determined that 
Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Fletcher, under ap- 
pointment to sail this month for service in 
Japan, could not be sent out under the 
board this year because of the lack of 
funds. 


As soon as we found that there was a 
possibility of the funds being too low to 
enable the Fletchers to go, both Mr. 
Fletcher and the Secretary took every 
possible step to secure for him a teaching 
position in one of Japan’s Government 
Schools so as to enable him to go to the 
field this year though not at the expense 
of the board. After we had abandoned 
hope of accomplishing this a cable message 
came from Mr. Garman stating that a posi- 
tion was open in one of the schools. Mr. 
Garman was instrumental in securing this 
position for Brother Fletcher and did so at 
our request and with the full knowledge of 
the situation here which made it impossible 
for us to proceed with our original plans 
because of lack of funds. 


According to present plans, therefore, 
Rev. and Mrs. Fletcher and their infant 
son Jerry will sail from San Francisco, on 
the S. S. Siberia Maru of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha Line and should reach Yokohama 
about September 15. The board is tempo- 
rarily advancing the necessary money to 
make this trip possible which is to be re- 
turned by the Fletchers after they reach 
Japan. The contract for the teaching po- 
sition is for two years with an allowance 
for travel expenses. At the close of the 
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two-year period it is hoped that the board 
will be in a position to call Brother Fletcher 
into its service, in which case a proper ad- 
justment of his travel expenses and outfit 
allowance will be made by board action. 
While we deeply regret that our financial 
situation made it impossible to send the 
Fletchers out as missionaries this year, yet 
we are glad that through the strenuous 
effort of Mr. Garman it is now possible for 
them to get to Japan this year. We be- 
lieve that even in the teaching position Mr. 
Fletcher will be able to wield a_ strong 
Christian influence and we are very sure 


that many of our people will join in wish- 
ing these young people a safe voyage and a 
great field of service in Japan, and eventual- 
ly under our own board. 


S conference time draws near we remind 

you again of the great importance of 
sending in your foreign mission offering at 
once so you may be sure of receiving proper 
conference credit. Our denominational 
church year closes September 30 and every 
church ought to be able by that time to 
report something sent in for this depart- 
ment of our work. 


David Brings the Ark ‘to Jerusalem 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, AUGUST 14, 1927 
2 Samuel 2:3, 4; 5:1-3; 6:12-15 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—We shall be satisfied with 
the goodness of thy house, thy holy temple. 
—Psalm 65:4. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, August 8—The Cultivation of 
Reverence, 2 Sam. 6:1-11. 


Tuesday, August 9—David Brings the 
Ark to Jerusalem. 2 Sam. 6:12-19. 


Wednesday, August 10—Piety in the 
Home. Deut. 6:1-9. 


Thursday, August 11—Religious Deco- 


rum. 1 Chron, 15:1-3, 11-15. 
Friday, August 12—God Enthroned 
Among the Nations. Jer. 3:11-18. 


Saturday, August 13—Jehovah Enter- 
ing His Sanctuary. Psalm 24:1-10. 
Sunday, August 14—Worship in God’s 
House, Psalm 84:1-10. 








e 





WORSHIP AND PRAISE 


Worshipful Music. 

Psalm 84:1-4, 10—Recited by an Intermedi- 
ate boy. 

Model Prayer—By Intermediate and Senior 
boys in concert. 

Hymn—‘‘Come, Thou Almighty King,"’ No. 
264 in “Worship and Song.” 

Story of the Lesson—Told by a Senior boy. 

Prayer—By teacher of Intermediate boys. 
Thanks for every evidence of God's near- 
ness to us, and for church ordinances; and 
prayer that we may ever live as in his 
constant presence. 

Hymn—‘‘With Happy Voices Singing,”’ No. 
144 in ‘Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—What is hopeful today. 

Superintendent—What is our next summer 
achievement ? 

Hymn—"‘Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 
Speak,"’ No. 143 in “Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Study Period. 


The Tribe of Judah 


HIS was the tribe to which David be- 

longed, and they first voted him in as 
their king, and became the foundation for 
Israel’s greatest achievement. And what a 
history they have had. They seemed to 
have a stability that the other tribes did 
not have and seemed to have a more spir- 
itual appreciation of things. True, they 
went astray, too, as their brethren did, but 
there was always enough spirituality in 





them to give them a comeback. Down to 
this present day they have remained won- 
derfully loyal and with a capacity to pay 
the price of that loyalty that has been 
amazing. What a great work in the world 
they could yet do, if they would have as 
great a loyalty to great David’s greater son! 
Care for the Dead 


They reported to David who it was that 
cared for the body of Saul, and gave it 
respectful burial, and David praised them 
for it. There are two things of note here. 
First, the care of the dead and the place 
where they lie. There seems something en- 
nobling in the respectful caring for the 
dead. The people of the United States are 
to be commended for their Decoration Day; 
and while there may be a tendency for 
them to turn the day into merely a public 
holiday, or a day for militarists to glorify 
war and bloodshed, it yet shows a respect 


for the departed that spiritualizes. I have 
seen some country graveyards that have 


had a brutalizing effect on the whole com- 
munity. And, second, David’s very fine 
way of dealing with people. Commendation 
costs so little, but has such tremendous 
value, that one wonders why it is not used 
more. A word of appreciation to a child 
(your own or another’s), or to an adult, for 
some attitude shown or service rendered is 
a mighty instrument of helpfulness. 


Shepherd of My People 


It seemed peculiarly fitting that the 
shepherd boy of the Bethlehem hills should 
now be spoken of as the shepherd of his 
people. Well, is that not the highest con- 
ception of any office or position to which we 
may be elected? A shepherd cares for his 
sheep all the year through, and “the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep”. The 
king should be in very truth a shepherd, 
and so should the president or anyone else 
elected to a position of trust. The beauti- 
ful word “pastor” is just the Latin word 
for shepherd brought into our English 
language. The preacher should be all that 
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the word implies, but so should you be, if 
elected to any office of trust. 
David King Over All Israel 


What a thing patience is, and how splen- 
did that spirit that seeks to win rather 
than drive. David refused to be hurried 
or to be merely a conqueror. He could have 
easily slain Saul on different occasions and, 
proclaiming himself king, could have prob- 
ably got away with it, but he never could 
have meant as much to either God or man. 
Patiently he carries on seeking to win the 
favor of both God and man, and in a won- 
derful way finds them both to be his loyal 
friends. This is the spirit that will win in 
Mexico and in China, Egypt, and the Philip- 
pines. Yes, and in your home and church 
and community. 


Blessed, Because of the Ark 


The Obed-edom home is very happy be- 
cause of the presence there of the symbol 
of Jehovah. If we will but seek to be loyal 
to him, that will ever be true of us. The 
conscious presence of God should be the 
most blessed thing in our lives or homes, 
cr in our communities or nations. The 
presence of God should not be a depressant 
but an elevating influence for us all. What 
a strength it is to have God with us as our 
friend and constant helper... And can any 
nation ever be blessed without a deep re- 
ligious sense of God? To lose spirituality 
and become material is to court our doom. 
When Israel was spiritual, she was almost 
almighty, and so was Greece and so was 
Rome, but when they lost their fine spirit- 
ual sense, they lost, too, their power and 
went down to the inevitable. And so will 
you and so will your nation. 

With Joy 


The ark of God was brought with joy to 
be the center of the worship again of this 
people. They had made a fizzle of it the 
first time they tried and king and people 
came away in despair. Why do people be- 
come so depressed about the Bible and the 
Church, and, indeed, about the denomina- 
tion? No one of them is an end in itself, 
but just a means of getting some work done 
for God and humanity. We do not need 
to presume to hold them up when the oxen 
stumble, with our own hands. The Bible 
cannot be destroyed nor the Church as Iong 
as God has a work for them to do. The 
lives we live and our attitude to the truth 
of the Bible teaching and the spirit therein 
manifested will be the Bible’s and the 
Church’s greatest upholder. Let us be joy- 
ful whether Fundamentalist or Modernist 
in the Bible, the matchless Word of God, 
and in the Church, the glorious voice of 
God. 


With All His Might 


Well, that is the way David did things 
anyway. But is it not fine when people 
carry over into their religion, the same fine 
enthusiasms that they have in business, or 
politics, or sport? The religion of Jesus 
Christ is worthy of the very best that you 
can put into it of time, money, self. 
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Modern Prejudices to be Overcome 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 14, 1927 
Acts 10:34, 35 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have three columns on the blackboard. Over the 
first, write “‘Cases of Prejudice’; and under this 
write such cases as may be suggested by the class, 
as, Negro, Italian, Greek, laboring man against em- 
ployer and vice verse, Catholic, ete. Over the sec- 
ond, write these words, “Causes of Prejudice.’”” Have 
the membership give a list of the causes for prejudice 
against the cases listed in the first column. Over the 
third column write, “Cures for Prejudice.” Taking 
up the “‘causes’’ one by one, discuss how to overcome 
these prejudices. 

For Debate: Resolved, That Prejudice is a greater 
hindrance to the cause of Christ than Indifference. 

Suggested Hymns: “In Christ There Is no East nor 
West”; “Gather Us In, Thou Love, That Fillest All’”’ ; 
“O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart’’; ‘‘Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life.” 


Topic Thoughts 

Race Prejudice. “The Jews have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans” (John 4:9). One 
of the most deadly prejudices of all time is 
the prejudice indulged by the people of one 
race against the people of another race. It 
is also one of the hardest kind of prejudices 
to get rid of. There is much of it abroad 
in the world today, but it is not new, it is 
almost as old as the human race. It has 
been one of the most prolific causes of war. 
Jew has been prejudiced against Samaritan 
and Samaritan against Jew. Nordic 
against Ethiopian; Nordic against China- 
man; Nordic against Japanese and vice 
versa. Great, ugly streams of hate have 
swept over the human family because of 
race prejudice. There is no place in 
genuine Christianity for race prejudice. 
Race prejudice is largely the result of igno- 
rance of the nation against which we are 
prejudiced. We are ignorant of their his- 
tory. We are ignorant of the great con- 
tribution they have made to the happiness 
and welfare of the human race. We are 
ignorant of the great possibilities latent in 
the race against which we are prejudiced, 
which possibilities we who may have been 
more highly favored should seck to draw 
out and develop. 

Rev. Will Alexander, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
speaking at the great International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in Cleveland, 
remarked, ““You may have either your race 
prejudice or you may have Jesus; you can’t 
have both”. It takes such little things to 
arouse race prejudice. Different language, 
different garments worn, different customs, 
different complexions. After all, what vital 
differences do these things make? “A man’s 
a man for a’ that.” 

Pride of Position. Matt. 23:6, 7. “And 
love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and greet- 
ings in the markets, and to be called of men, 
Rabbi, Rabbi.” Ofttimes men and women 
gain social © political position and when 
they h>,ve thY gained, forget, “the hole of 
the p* + “eM ye (they) are digged”: and 
they * i¥h contempt upon those who 
have nu...ttained to the social or political 





position enjoyed by them. Jesus warns 
against this kind of prejudice. India’s caste 
system is builded upon such a prejudice. 
They have carried this prejudice to the ex- 
treme that one who is born outside a par- 
ticular caste is inferior and can never at- 
tain to a position in the higher caste. This 
is un-Christlike. “Man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance but the Lord looketh upon 
the heart.” 

Pride of Wealth. Luke 12:18-15. “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” A man 
or a woman comes to you in poor clothing 
and bearing the evidences of poverty, are 
you not at once prejudiced against them? 
If a man or a woman comes to you well 
dressed, wearing fine clothes and expensive 
jewelry, are you not prejudiced in favor of 
them? And yet if we stop to think, we 
know this is all wrong. The man or the 
woman in poor clothing may be one of God’s 
noblemen or noblewomen; while the man in 
his broadcloth and his diamonds and the 
woman in her satin and rare jewelry may 
be anything other than a nobleman or a 
noblewoman. Things do not make the man 
or the woman. These outer trappings are 
not the insignia of character. Prejudice 
against one because of lack of wealth is an 
index to the shallow character of the per- 
son so prejudiced. 


Pride of Learning. “Dost thou teach 
us?” John 9:24-34. The most profound 
scholar knows so little in comparison with 
what there is to know that it would ill be- 
come him to look with scorn upon the man 
who knew less than he. Our human meas- 
urement of values in the majority of in- 
stances is all wrong. We measure by accre- 
tions, acquirements, acquisitions; these are 
false. The true measure is intrinsic worth 
of character. A scholar may have or may 
not have it. An unlearned man may possess 
or may not possess it. The ignorant man 
is oft prejudiced against the learned as well 
as the learned against the unlearned. This 
is unchristian. 

Religious Prejudice. There is a lot of 
religious prejudice in America right now, 
and it is not confined to America. The 
Protestant is prejudiced against the Cath- 
olic and the Catholic against the Protestant. 
The writer was called from these notes on a 
little matter of business and ran smash 
into a regular hotbed of religious prejudice 
of this character and it was difficult for 
him not to be greatly prejudiced against the 
man whose views differed from his. Do you 
find yourself prejudiced against those who 
belong to a sect which believes in entire 
sanctification? Those who believe in divine 
healing? Those who believe in the pre- 
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millennial coming of Christ? Those who 
believe in the postmillennial coming of 
Christ? Are you entirely free from re- 
ligious prejudice against those who belong 
to any sect other than the one to which you 
belong? I think religious prejudice must be 
the most hateful of all prejudices, to Christ, 
and yet how easy it is for our lives to be 
colored with it if we are not filled with the 
Spirit of Jesus. Lack of prejudice does not 
mean that we swallow all the beliefs of 
other people. It does mean that we are not 
going to permit their beliefs to blind us to 
the good qualities of those holding them. 


To Illustrate 

Human nature is so constituted, that all 
see and judge better in the affairs of other 
men than in their own.—Terence. 

We seldom find persons whom we ac- 
knowledge to be possessed of good sense, 
except those who agree with us in opinion. 
—La Rouchefoucauld. 

We must take sides in the wrangle of 
prejudices, and consequently be antagonized 
by many good and earnest people. It is al- 
ways right to advocate our side; but never 
right to advocate the other. People pray 
the old hunter’s prayer: “Lord, help me 
against the bear; but if you can’t help me, 
please don’t help the bear.”—Dr. Fowler. 

Take equal parts of malice, ignorance, 
and hate, mix well and serve hot, and you 
have prejudice.—N. D. Hillis. 

What will not prejudice do? It was that 
which made the Jews call Christ a Samari- 
tan, a devil, a winebibber, a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners. It was that which made 
them hale the apostles to their governors, 
and cry out, “Away with them! It is not 
fit that they should _live.’—Anthony 
Horneck. 

No, I don’t speak to him,” said the con- 
victed banknote counterfeiter. “He’s hard- 
ly in our set. He is in here for making 
bogus nickels.” At some future time these 
men may come to fear God, then both shall 
find that God is no respecter of persons.— 
The Coatesville Record. 


For Discussion 


What do you consider the root cause of prejudice? 

i ae is your pet prejudice? (Give this to sev- 
eral. 

How may we be able to tell a prejudice when it is 
in ourselves ? 

What prejudices have you noticed in people you 
meet ? 

What do you consider the most dangerous prejudice, 
and why? 

Can we throw away our prejudices without losing 
the power of conviction? 

What are some of the things which feed prejudice? 

What do you consider the best way to overcome 
prejudice in ourselves? 

How may we help others to overcome prejudices? 


oO 


Love watcheth and, sleeping slumbereth 
not. When weary, it is not tired; when 
straitened, it is not constrained; when 
frightened, it is not disturbed; but, like a 
vivid flame and a burning torch, it mount- 
eth upward and securely passeth through 
all. Whosoever loveth, knoweth the cry of 
this voice.—Thomas & Kempis. 


| 


It is not required of every man and 
woman to be or to do something great; 
most of us must content ourselves with 
taking small parts in the chorus, as far 
as possible without discord—Henry van 
Dyke. 
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The Culprit of Hilton Hall 
A Story 


BY W. HENRY SHEAK 


SHAW!” exclaimed Ralph Wilson. He 
P felt first in one pocket, then in an- 

other. The girl behind the news stand 
was holding out to him a copy of the Morn- 
ing Journal. “I must have left my purse in 
my other clothes,” he muttered. 

The girl was about to return the paper to 
the stand, but the young man took from in- 
side his coat a bill fold, withdrew a dollar, 
and proffered it. She counted out ninety- 
eight cents in change. This Ralph shoved 
into his pants pocket. 

At this moment two other students joined 
young Wilson and they went on to the 
dormitory. By the time Ralph reached his 
room the purse had again gone from his 
mind. But that night, as he was preparing 
for bed, there came suddenly a great 
clattering of small coins on the bare floor. 

“Sounds like a drop on ’Change,” ob- 
served his brother Walter, trying to be 
funny. 

“It sounds to me more like a drop on the 
floor,” laughed Ralph. “Get out of bed and 
help me hunt up this money.” 


“I’m asleep,” declared the lazy Walter. 

Ralph switched on the lights and hunted 
about till he had picked up the last one of 
the scattered coins. Placing them in a 
little pile on his study table, he again 
turned off the electricity, knelt before the 
bed in a brief silent prayer, then crept in 
between the sheets beside his younger 
brother. 

The next morning, as the two Wilson 
boys were leaving chapel, a friendly voice 
shouted: “Ralph—Walter, wait a minute. 
Put your ‘John Hancocks’ on this paper and 
give me a bit of money. We’re going to buy 
a bunch of flowers for Tom Reynolds. The 
doctor says he is out of danger, but it will 
be two or three weeks before he will be 
able to be about the campus again. We in- 
tend taking the flowers up to the hospital 
at four this afternoon.” 

“Lend me a quarter, Walter,” said Ralph, 
an expression of chagrin and mortification 
on his face. “I forgot to look up that purse 
of mine, and that pile of small change is 
still reposing unmolested on our study 
table.” 

“It seems to me that, for the most part, 
you use your rememberer to forget with,” 
bantered Walter. 

“Wait till you get as old as I am,” grum- 
bled Ralph, but with a merry twinkle in his 
eyes. 

Back in their room at Hilton Hall the 
older brother readily located his purse in 
the pocket of another pair of pants, just 
where he supposed it to be. Then he went 
to, his study table to get his change. 

“That’s queer!” he ejaculated a moment 
lated. He had lifted every piece of paper 


and every book, but there was not so much 
as one small coin to be found. 

“Walter, what did you do with my 
money?” he asked rather petulantly. 

“Your money! haven’t seen your money.” 

“Wasn’t it here this morning?” 

“I have no recollection of seeing it.” 

“That’s queer!” Ralph repeated. 

After a moment of thought he asked, 
“Who was in this room this morning?” 

“Nobody but Bert Somers. He came in 
before we were dressed and worked out a 
problem in geometry here at the table while 
he was waiting; then we all three went to 
breakfast together.” 


“That is the way I remember it, too. And 
you say you did not see the money this 
morning?” 

“No, I am sure I did not. It is such an 
unusual thing for either of us to leave 
money on the table that I am sure it would 
have impressed me if I had seen it.” 

“I know the door was locked both last 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 
D/SAPPOINTMENT, his appoint- 
ment,” 


Change one letter, then I see 
That the thwarting of my purpose 
Is God’s better choice for me. 
His appointment must be blessing, 

Though it may come in disguise, 
For the end from the beginning 
Open to his wisdom lies. 


“Disappointment, his appointment,” 

Whose? The Lord’s, who loves me 
best, 

Understands and knows me fully, 
Who my faith and love would test; 

For, like loving earthly parent, 
He rejoices when he knows 

That his child accepts unquestioned, 
All that from his wisdom flows. 


“Disappointment, his appointment,” 
“‘No good thing will he withhold.” 
From denials oft we gather 
Treasurers of his love untold. 
Well, he knows each broken purpose 
Leads to fuller, deeper trust, 
And the end of all his dealings 
Proves our God is wise and just. 
—L. L. L., in Record of 
Christian Work. 
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night and while we were out to breakfast 
and chapel,” mused Ralph. 

“But the window was open,” put in 
Walter. 

“What does that signify? 
ond-floor room.” 

“There’s old Sophocles; he comes in at 
the window oftener than at the door.” 

“Whew! That’s so; and he’s the only 
thief I know about the college. He steals 
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everything he can carry off in that black 
bill of his. I wonder—” 

“Hey! Bert! Bert Somers!” cried Wal- 
ter, breaking off his brother’s cogitation. 
He has seen Bert passing the open door, 
and called to him. 

“This morning, when you were working 
out that Euclid, did you notice a pile of 
small change on the study table?” asked 
Walter. 

“Money! Do you mean real money?” 
asked Bert. “No, indeed! Money is such a 
rare sight to me that I’d be sure to remem- 
ber if I had seen even one red penny.” 

“It’s strange,” continued Walter. ‘Ralph 
left a pile of small coins on the table last 
night. This morning we cannot find them. 
I guess old Sophocles must have carried 
them off.” 

“T’ll bet that black rascal did do it,” 
laughed Bert. “That crow is the prankiest 
undergraduate in old Smithfield. Come on; 
we'll get the long ladder. It’s a safe bet he 
has that money carefully stowed away in 
one of those old nests in the live oaks.” 

But a diligent search revealed no coins— 
and nothing else—for the time of eggs and 
nestlings was long since past. 

The afternoon of the next day, as Walter 
was buying a writing tablet, he heard Bert 
Somers telling two other boys in that favor- 
ite social rendezvous, the college bookstore, 
that he had lost a bunch of keys—a tiny 
silver chain holding his trunk key, type- 
writer key, and gym locker key, and as a 
consequence he would have to be excused 
from football practice that evening. 

Ralph had just finished translating his 
Virgil when Walter came in and spoke of 
Bert’s loss. A moment later Ralph gave a 
low whistle of surprise. 

“What’s up now?” asked the younger 
brother. 

For answer Ralph held up a small silver 
chain with four or five keys. “It was in a 
pigeon-hole of the desk among some letters,” 
said he. “There is something suspicious 
about these two events,” he added, after a 
moment of thoughtfulness. “They don’t 
look just right to me.” 

When the Wilson boys took the keys over 
to young Somers’ room, Bert’s face lit up 
with surprise and pleasure; but a moment 
later, when he learned where they had been 
found, the smile died on his lips and his 
cheeks flamed with color. 

“I—I—I don’t know what to make of it,” 
he stammered. “I haven’t been in your 
room since I lost them. “It’s very strange.” 

“It certainly is,” said Ralph, coldly. 

Although nothing further was said on the 
subject, there was a feeling of constraint 
between the Wilson boys, on the one hand, 
and Bert Somers on the other. On Friday 
night of the following week the Wilsons 
gave a watermelon party in their room and 
Bert was invited, but he did not come. It 
was a late hour when the boys separated, 
and Ralph and Walter tumbled into bed 
at once, leaving the clearing of thevreom till 
morning. ; 

“You must find those watern® ‘wh rinds 
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interesting”, remarked Walter. when the 
sun, high in the heavens, awoke him on 
Saturday by pouring its brilliant September 
rays through the open casement full into his 
eyes. Ralph was standing in profound con- 
templation of the debris of last night. 

“Didn’t those melons have any seeds in 
them?” he asked, turning over some of the 
rinds. 

“They surely did,” declared Walter, 
springing out of bed and joining his 
brother. “The first piece I had was full of 
big black seeds.” 

But among the rinds there was not a seed 
to be found! 

“That beats me,’ mused Walter. 

“Could it have been old Sophocles?” 

“No,” declared Walter. “The night was 
chilly and I closed the windows—all but a 
margin at the top—as you see.” 

When Ralph and Walter were dressing 
on Monday morning, there was a loud knock 
at their door. A man in blue overalls and 
jumper asked: “Do you happen to know 
what became of the nails I left on the bath- 
room floor Saturday night? I left about a 
pound of four-penny nails on a paper be- 
side my hammer and saw. The tools and 
the paper are there this morning, but the 
nails are gone.” 

By this time a crowd of boys had 
gathered about the door. Most of them re- 
membered seeing the nails, but no one knew 
what had become of them. Jack Logan, who 
shared the room with Bert Somers, while 
listening to the conversation, shoved his 
hands into his coat pocket. A look of sur- 
prise came into his face. He turned to 
Bert and said: 

“You imp of darkness, if you ever play 
such a scurvy trick on me again, I’ll make 
you room with old Sophocles!” 

There was a general laugh, and some one 
cried, “Jack has the nails in his pocket!” 

But it was not nails that filled Jack Lo- 
gan’s pocket. He held open the receptacle 
for the boys to look. His pocket was half 
full of watermelon seeds! 

“It begins to look like this place is 
haunted,” ventured Walter Wilson. 

Nothing more happened for a week or ten 
days. Then Ralph awoke in the after part 
of the night with his brother holding his 
arm in a vise-like grip, and whispering: 

“There’s some one in the room!” 

Ralph listened. The room was very dark 
and he could see nothing, but some faint, 
undefined sounds were coming from the 
neighborhood of the study table. Quietly 
he turned over so he could reach the electric 
button and snapped on the light. A pale 
gray shadow glided across the floor and dis- 
appeared. silently, before the bookcase. 

“Shades of old Shakespeare!” chattered 
Walter. “It must have been that ghost of 
Hamlet’s out for a midnight promenade!” 

There was no more sleep that night. 

“Don’t say anything about this,’ charged 
Ralph, as the two boys were dressing. 
“We'll be the but of all the jokes on the 
campus if this gets out.” 

““Mum’s the word,” agreed Walter. 
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“Walter, I want to tell you something,” 
said Ralph that evening when they had 
finished their studies. 
“Fire away,” agreed the younger Wilson. 
“Once upon a time a good bishop told this 
story. He was pastor of a great church in 
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Chicago. Visiting one day in the home of a 
little boy of whom he was very fond, the 
little fellow climbed up on his knee and 
said: 
“<A little pig, with both front feet in the 
(Continued on page fourteen) 








Suggested Steps in Putting the Financial 
Program Into Effect 


1. After a most careful and earnest consideration, the General Conventicn 
by unanimous vote adopted a financial program for the work of the Christian 
Church. It also provided for a Board of Finance to inaugurate it and instructed 
it how to proceed. 

2. While it thus beccmes the plan of raising the benevolences necessary to 
carry on our denominational work, it is fitting and would be most appropriate for 
each conference to approve the general plan and adopt its share of the budget as 
determined by the Board of Finance under the directions of ‘the Convention, and 
as approved by the General Board. 

3. A conference having accepted its share of the budget, should then appor- 
tion it to the churches on the basis of the instructions of the Convention: One- 
fourth of the amount to be apportioned on the basis cf total membership; one- 
fourth on amount of pastor’s salary; one-fourth on value of church property; one- 
fourth cn the basis of previous total giving. Each conference will necessarily 
make any needed adjustment to make the apportionments as equitable as possible 
to all the churches of the conference. 

If the conference is not to meet soon, the apportionment should be made by 
the Conference Board without delay sc that the churches may begin work on it 
for their church year. Even if the conference meets soon, the conference board 
may well make the apportionment to the churches and have it ready for the 
approval of the conference at its opening. It will greatly facilitate matters if this 
is done; if this is not done, a special “Budget Committee” or “Apportionment Com- 
mittee” should be appointed at the opening of conference to make the apportion- 
ment. This should be a wise, fair, and representative committee; or, there may be 
a committee already in existence on which this duty may be placed, such as the 
Committee on Churches, or some similar cne. The point is to make an equitable 
sharing of the denominational budget by a committee that has a real interest in 
carrying out the uction of the Convention. 

4. The conference should not be satisfied with making the apportionments 
and reading them and adopting them at conference. The secretary, cr the Appor- 
tioning Committee, should notify each church of its fair share as adopted by con- 
ference and urge the church to accept it whole-heartedly and do its best to raise 
it this church year. 

5. The conference shculd also wisely plan some way by which it may encour- 
age, instruct, and assist the churches in accepting their share and in inaugurating 
the plan. Sometimes one perscn may through lack of information or through 
misunderstanding defeat a most worthy enterprise or plan. This should be made 
a specific duty of some officer or committee of the conference. Some denomina- 
ticns have a strong committee of ministers and laymen visit each church, meet its 
officials and leaders, and explain to them the budget and its importance. It works 
well. 

6. Each church should take a pride in raising its full share of the denomi- 
national budget and should loyally seek to go beyond that amount. The Conven- 
tion and Board of Finance strongly recommend that this benevclent budget be 
raised each year by the every-member canvass at the same time as the local 
expenses are subscribed. Literature is ready for all who wish instruction in prep- 
aration for such a canvass. This canvass should be thoroughly prepared for by 
pastor and church. 

7. Each church with its several organizations decides for itself what funds 
apply on this budget. Dc funds raised by Sunday-school, missionary society, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, etc., apply on it? That rests entirely with the organizations and 
the church to decide. It must be borne in mind, however, that whatever funds 
are decided upon to apply on the budget must go through the church treasurer’s 
hands and be sent by him to the conference treasurer monthly or quarterly, and 
by him to the Secretary of Finance for the Convention on the twentieth of each 
month. The Secretary of Finance divides it as follows: 6% to the General Con- 
vention; 34% to Foreign Missions; 5% to Evangelism and Life Service; 25% to 
Home Missions and Church Extension; 25% to Christian Education; and 5% tc a 
Miscellaneous Fund for emergency and special causes to be decided upon by the 
General Board upon the recommendation of the Board of Finance. 

All churches should ever keep it in mind sacredly to guard all funds for the 
purposes for which they are raised. If funds are raised for any other purpose 
than the budget, they should not go through the budget channels. 

The Convention did its best to inaugurate a businesslike, equitable, Christian 
method of carrying on our denominational work. It may not be perfect, but it 
was the best judgment of our whole church gathered in Conventicn. The Board 
of Finance is doing its very best to carry out the Convention action and to assist 
the conferences and churches in inaugurating it. We bespeak the loyal and sym- 
pathetic co-operation of every church and conference, every pastor and member. 


WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary of Finance. 
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The 


Baking Day 


When I go down to grandma’s, 
I always help her bake; 

I like it best of all, though, 
When she starts to make a cake. 


She beats it in the yellow bowl; 
Her spoon goes “Clop, clop, clop!” 

She beats. so hard that sometimes 
I’m afraid her arm will drop. 


And when she turns it in the pans, 
I watch her, and I wish 

She wouldn’t scrape so much out, 
’Cause I want to lick the dish. 


And then she hands the bowl to me, 
And says: “Now run outdoors; 

I’ve got to get my baking done, 
And then scrub all the floors.” 


One time my father saw me there; 
He laughed and said: “I wish 

I was a little lad again, 
A-lickin’ out a dish.” 

—Ellen Curtis, in The Evangelical 
Messenger. 


The Little Bee That Would not Wait 


walt for me, wait for me,” sang Wuzzy 
Bee from the flower where she was 
sucking honey. 

Buzzy Bee had already filled her small 
honey-sac. And now she was in a great 
hurry to go home to show what she had 
done. For it was Buzzy’s first day market- 
ing. 

“You are old enough to market now,” her 
mother had said that morning. “Wuzzy 
will go and show you how. Be sure to do 
as Wuzzy says.” 


Wuzzy had shown her how. She had 
taught her how to dive deep down into a 
flower and sip the honey. Then she had 
shown her how to fill her honey-sac to carry 
home. 

“That will keep you busy while I go and 
fill my sac,” Wuzzy had said, “I’ll come 
back then and show you how to rub your 
body all about the pollen, and how to take 
it home.” 

Wuzzy had been off before Buzzy could 
even answer. And Buzzy had gone on 
filling her honey-sac as quickly as she could. 

“Wait for me, wait for me,” Wuzzy was 
singing now from the next flower. 

But Buzzy’s sac was full at last, and she 
wanted to hurry home with it. 

“T think I’ll rub my body on the pollen, 
and then I shall surprise Wuzzy,” thought 
Buzzy. So as Wuzzy sang to her to wait. 
Buzzy whirled about in the pollen of the 
flower till all her body was yellow with the 
dust. 

“Oh, oh,” she sang, delighted to see her 
legs and wings all yellow. “I must go home 
and show myself. I must carry all this 
pollen home.” 

“Wait for me, wait for me,’ came 
Wuzzy’s song in answer to her thought. 

“I can’t wait,” said Buzzy to herself. “I 
want to show what I have gathered at the 
market. I can’t wait, even if Wuzzy did 
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Children 


say she’d have to show me how to carry 
pollen home. It’s so light I’m sure that I 
can carry it.” 

“Wait for me,” came the song again. 

“Mother told me to do as Wuzzy said. 

“Lock! Look!” she called to her mother, 
“my honey sac is full, and I’ve brought you 
such a lot of pollen.” 

“Empty out your baskets then,’ 
Mother, eagerly. 

“My baskets?” asked Buzzy mystified. 
You didn’t give me baskets. I carried it on 
my body.” As she said it Buzzy looked at 
her wings and legs, and couldn’t see a bit 
of pollen there. She must have lost it on 
the road. 

Mother Bee just laughed and said, “If 
you had put it in your baskets the wind 
would not have carried it away as you flew 
home.” 

“But I had no baskets,” Buzzy said again. 
“You didn’t give me any.” 

“Yes, you had. Here behind one leg is 
one basket and here behind the other leg is 
basket number two. Every little marketer 
has baskets to carry pollen in. Didn’t 
Wuzzy tell you how to shake the pollen into 
those two baskets?” 

All Buzzy’s pride had vanished now. 
She’d thought that carrying pollen was a 
simple thing. She had not waited until 
Wuzzy had told her all about it. 
would have told me,” Buzzy 
Please let me 
ll ask 


? 


said 


“Wuzzy 
wailed, “but I wouldn’t wait. 
go back and get another load. 
Wuzzy all about it now.” 

It was a very watchful little Buzzy that 
took her lesson in filling market baskets 
from her older sister. For never, never 
would it do for a little marketer to come 
home a second time from market without 
the pollen which is needed to make the baby 
bees’ sweet honey cakes.—Alice Wetherell, 
in The New Outlook. 


Obedient Jack 


ACK was a great big Scotch collie that 
was very fond of children; and when his 
mistress, Jamie and Janet’s mother, found 
that he could be trusted to go with her boy 
and girl to school every day, she was very 
glad, for father had to go to his cffice so 
early that he could not go with them. 

When the three, Jamie, Janet, and Jack, 
returned from school at noon (for Jack al- 
ways went for them at twelve o’clock) , moth- 
er would give Jack his dinner as soon as 
they arrived, and then she wculd pat him 
on the head and say, “Good old dog.” Jack 
would wag his tail and give a pleased bark. 

The teacher knew Jack’s bark. If the chil- 
dren were kept in, he would go around to 
the window where they sat and bark and 
bark. She would then say: “A little late 
today, Jack. Be patient.” 

When the town clock struck twelve 
mother wculd say, “Go to school, Jack,” and 
off he would trot. 
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One day mother was talking to a friend 
in the sitting room, and she was telling the 
friend what a good dog Jack was, and she 
said: “I just say, ‘Go to school, Jack,’ and 
off he goes.” 

Now, the friend was a little deaf, so she 
had to repeat it several times; but she did 
nct notice that Jack was outside wagging 
his tail. And after her friend had gone 
mother went into the kitchen to make a pie. 
Passing through the hall, she saw it was 
only eleven o’clock, so she knew she. had 
plenty of time. She was just putting the 
pie in the oven when she heard children’s 
voices, and there at the gate stood Jamie 
and Janet and Jack. 

“Why, children!” mother 
“What are you doing at home? 
half-past eleven.” 

“O, mother,” they answered in the same 
breath, “Jack came and barked under the 
windcw, and Miss Morse said we might go 
home!” 

“Where was Miss Jenkins, your regular 
teacher?” 

“She is sick,” said the children, “and we 
told Miss Morse that you always sent Jack 
when it was time for us to go home.” 

“Well, well!” said the mother. “But what 
made Jack go for you? I did not send him.” 

Here Jack looked up at her so wistfully 
that she had not the heart to speak sternly 
to him. 

Then suddenly as she stcod there looking 
at the trio, who were as much surprised as 
herself, mother remembered her deaf friend 
and how she had told her about Jack and 
had had to repeat it several times. 

“It’s all right, children,” she said, laugh- 
ing. “Mrs. Burke was here, and I told her 
how I sent Jack to school for you, and I had 
to say it sc loud that Jack must have heard 
me say, ‘I just say, “Go to school, Jack,” ’ 
and thought I was talking to him, for he was 
evidently out on the porch.”—Exzchange. 


exclaimed. 
It is only 


How Betty Said It 


ETTY has been telling me all day how 
much she loves me,” Aunt May said, as 
she folded her little niece in her arms. 

“Why, Auntie,” Betty looked up with a 
little flush, “I do just love you to—to pieces, 
and I’ve kept wanting to tell you so ever 
since you came, but somehow I couldn’t. It’s 
Alice who says right out how she loves folks 
—but somehow I can’t.” 

“You’ve been telling me all day, and in 
a perfectly beautiful way,” said Aunt May. 
“What little girl rushed down to the store 
after that package I’d forgotten, just when 
that same little girl was settling down to 
play ‘mcthers’ with her sister and the chil- 
dren next door? What little girl hunted for 
as much as ten minutes till she found the 
back number of the church paper that same 
auntie wanted?” 

“Oh!” Betty’s little round face was smil- 
ing and happy, “if you mean that—then 
p’raps—” 

“There is no ‘perhaps’ about it,” smiled 
Aunt May.—Selected. 
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The Culprit of Hilton Hall 


(Continued from page twelve) 


trough, eating—what’s he doing? A conun- 
drum—guess it.’ 

“The bishop gave it up. Then the little 
boy said, ‘Making a hog of himself, of 
course.’ ” 

“It would seem, from certain intonations 
and facial expressions, that this story has 
some reference to me,” said Walter with a 
comical smirk. 

“It certainly has,” continued his brother. 
“I put that bag of pecans on the desk just 
before going to evening class, thinking you 
would let me enjoy a few of them, at least; 
but you have eaten the last one already. If 
that is not making a pig of yourself, not 
to use a less polite word, I am at a loss to 
know what the phrase means.” There was 
more of disappointment and sorrow in 
Ralph’s voice than anger. 

“Pecans in a bag on the desk?” cried 
Walter. “I might have eaten them had I 
known they were there, but I never saw 
them!” 

“Don’t tell me it was that ghost again!” 
parried Ralph. 

“The ghost of Hilton Hall it must have 
been, for I was not in the room till about 
five minutes before you returned from 
class.” 

“Great Caesar! This is getting be- 
wilderingly mysterious,” cried the older boy, 
jumping up and rushing out for a breath of 
fresh air. 


’ 


The next evening the two boys were busy 
in their room, Ralph milling over his Latin 
verse and Walter at the desk writing a 
letter home to father and mother, when the 
latter suddenly cried: 

“Shades of old Shakespeare! The ghost 
has brought back your pecans!” He clapped 
his hand onto a full bag, reposing among 
the books on the back of the desk, and 
handed it to his brother. 

Sure enough, there was the bag full 
again. Ralph took it with a queer sensa- 
tion of chill running up and down his back. 
But when he opened the bag he made a 
wry face and exclaimed: 


“What are you up to now, boy?” He held 


the bag open for Walter to see. 

The bag was full, but not of pecans—they 
were buckeyes! 

Waiter rolled over in laughter. “That 
ghost thinks a fair exchange is no robbery,” 
he chortled. 

Golden October had come. The afternoon 
was warm and the two Wilson boys had the 
dormitory windows wide open. Ralph was 
at one casement, Walter at the other. 

“A rat as big as a cat!” shouted Walter, 
seizing a glass paperweight from the desk 
and hurling it from the window. 


Ralph, startled by the cry, leaped from 
his chair and got to his brother’s side just 
in time to see the creature turn over and 
over on the sward of the campus. The 
missile had struck it squarely on the side 
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of the head. 
stairs. 

“This is no rat,” declared Ralph, giving 
the victim a shove with his foot. 

“It is a queer looking beast,” agreed the 
boy. “What do you suppose it is?” 

The creature was eight or nine inches in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which added 
about seven more inches to the whole. Its 
upper color was tan mixed with brown, and 
the under parts and feet were white. The 
tail was round and without the long, bushy 
hairs of the squirrel’s tail. 

“We'll take it to Professor Brown, at the 
Biological building,” proposed Ralph. 

A score or more of boys had been at- 
tracted by the commotion, and many of 
these followed the Wilsons with their prize. 

“A Florida pack rat (Neotoma floridana). 
I did not suppose there was a _ specimen 
within a hundred miles of here!” exclaimed 


Both boys rushed down the 
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HIS GIFT OF SERVICE RARE 


M2 the long slow-trailing hours, 
When the days and nights of pain, 
Like clouds, gray-clad, pass shadowy 
In weary, irksome train, 

The faint heart sometimes falters— 
“My Father, tell me why 

These hands that long to serve thee 
Must here in quiet lie? 

These feet that fain would hasten 

On errands swift for thee 

Must leave those tasks to others? 

Hast thou no part for me?” 


Soft through the silent stillness, 

Between the pulse of pain, 

The love-throbs of the Father 

Surge strong with joyous strain; 

He heeds with loving patience 

My yearning heart-distress; 

His voice of comfort answers 

Like soothing, soft caress— 

“My child, if thou wouldst serve me, 

I give thee service rare— 

Be thou as watchman—stationed 

At the Mercy-seat in prayer.” 
—Sarah E. Loucks, in Sunday 

Shool Times. 
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Professor Brown the instant he got his 
eyes on the strange creature. He took the 
rodent in his hands and examined it care- 
fully. 

“He is one of the wood rats,” continued 
the professor. “They are the most wonder- 
ful members of the whole mouse and rat 
family. They are nocturnal in their habits, 
and their nest-building and other work is 
done at night. The most remarkable thing 
about them is their habit of entering houses 
and playing practical jokes on the inmates. 
The true stories of their pranks are almost 
beyond belief. Seemingly their chief object 
in life is to play jokes on mankind. Other- 
wise they are rather harmless. A pair of 
them I knew in Florida took a pile of 
cucumber. seeds from the kitchen, carried 
them to the second floor, and hid them un- 
der a pillow. In one night they removed 
from a box eighty-five pieces of beehive 
fixtures and hid them in another box, and 
on the following night they deposited in 
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the first box about two quarts of corn and 
oats.” 

Ralph and Walter looked at each other 
with wide-open eyes. A sense of under- 
standing had begun to dawn. 

The next day was Saturday. The Wilson 
boys wanted to put up a shelf in one corner 
of their room to hold the geological speci- 
mens they were collecting, and went to the 
garret of the dormitory to find a board. In 
moving some old lumber out of a corner, 
Walter cried: 

“Behold! Here are the lost nails from 
the bathroom.” 

Sure enough, there was a pile of new 
four-penny nails, as neatly arranged as the 
carpenter could have done it himself. 

“I wonder,” mused Ralph, “if that little 
rascal could have hidden my money up here 
some place.” 

He studied the room thoughtfully for sev- 
eral minutes, then his eyes settled upon an 
old coat hanging on the wall within easy 
reach of a box. He took three strides and 
thrust his hand into the pocket nearest the 
box. 

“Eureka!” he shouted. “I have found it,” 
and, drawing forth a handful of coins, he 
counted out ninety-eight cents. 

A few minutes later, down in young Som- 
ers’ room, Ralph took his classmate by the 
hand in a warm grip and said earnestly, 
“Forgive me, old man.” 

“Sure thing,” answered Bert with enthu- 
siasm. 

As they were leaving Somers’ room, 
Walter asked, with a sly look at his brother: 
“Did you beg old Sophocles’ pardon?” 

At that very moment the black imp ap- 
peared in person, hopping from an adjoin- 
ing room, and as deeply bent on mischief as 
ever a pet crow could be. 

“No,” laughed Ralph, “but I have learned 
one thing—never to accuse a fellow-crea- 
ture as long as there is any possibility of 
believing him innocent.”—Religious Tele- 
scope. 


For Value Received 


(Continued from page six) 
going to be in fashion throughout the cen- 
turies, I brand as immoral and fraudulent 
every attempt to clutch the property of an- 
other, and every effort to overreach another, 
which takes the form of avoiding yiving 
value for value. 

Here for example is what we term a sine- 
cure in official position. What is a sinecure? 
It is an official position that carries a sal- 
ary, but requires no duty. Where is the 
work? There is none to speak cf. It is the 
old swindle of getting something for noth- 
ing. It is a transparent fraud on the pub- 
lic. 

It is much the same with office-holding, 
when the service rendered is to a political 
party and not to the State or nation. Who 
pays the stipend of such an cffice-holder? It 
is the treasury of the municipality, of the 
State, of the nation. Right here lies the test. 
If the municipality, if the State, if the 
nation—the one who pays the bill—gets the 




















service, well and good. But if the service 
goes elsewhere, then there is fraud. The 
false man has no compunction about getting 
something for nothing. Patriotism, duty, 
ccnscience—they are blotted out of his dic- 
tionary. With the false man it is always 
himself first, and as for the country, it may 
go hang. 

And here, too, is the test for exposure of 
shams. One drop of acid on false gold, and 
the reaction reveals the swindle. Men come 
offering great chances for little ov nothing. 
Our ccuntry cousins are sometimes betrayed 
by the sawdust game. Advertisers offer to 
furnish facsimiles of good bank notes for a 
small price. How sha'l our country cousin 
protect his credit and his self-respect? Let 
him remember that he should give value for 
value, and the swindler shal! not entrap him. 
But no, he is green and confiding. And he 
is more than that, fcr he is dishonest. For 
he knows that the bank notes that are of- 
fered him under their face value cannct be 
genuine, else no one would be trying to put 
them on the market. 

A friend of mine who was gifted with a 
level head once went a little way with a 
sharper, who promised to put him onto a 
game that wculd be well worth his while. So 
he followed along to a place where a talka- 
tive chap was putting a marble under some 
tin cups, and was giving anybody in the 
company five dollars if he guessed under 
which of the three cups the marble was 
lodged. My friend watched the Lusiness tiJ] 
he was perfectly sure where that marble 
was. And when he got that far, so that he 
was morally certain of where that marble 
was, he was also morally sure that it was 
time for him to come away. What saved 
him from being taken in by the swindle? It 
was simply the conviction of the dishonesty 
of trying to get something for nothing. 

The principle has application to the stu- 
dent. The young man, the young woman, 
seeks an education. They realize that there 
is an advantage individually and sccially in 
the intellectual endeavor, in attending school 
and college, and in contact with people of 
culture and refinement. It is to gain this 
benefit that leads them to register in some 
educaticnal institution and enter the student 
life. But do they really enter that student 
life, or are they merely connected with it in 
a technical way, halting »n the dvorstep, 
and merely peeking in when the noticn takes 
them? Are they really taking hold of the 
tasks that are assigned them; or are they 
burning the midnight oil, not of scrious 
thought and investigation, but burning the 
midnight oil of wasteful pleasure, at the 
play, at the dance, or at anything but actual 
study? 

All our young men have a forceful exam- 
ple in our ambassador extraordinary, cur 
ambassador “without portfolio”, as the 
President has called him, that young man 
who has accomplished more in a week tlian 
all our official diplomats in a dozen years 
in the line of bringing about a better feeling 
with the French nation. And how came that 
young man to achieve so splendid a result? 
It is true that he was the first to sail in an 
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airship, and all alone, across the broad At- 
lantic and reach his destination promptiy, 
and with no error on the way. Did that hap- 
pen by chance? Not so at all. That Jad, 
young as he was, knew exactly what he was 
doing. He had studied the air currents and 
tested his knowledge by frequent flights 
while carrying the air mail. More than that, 
he knew his machine; for he had planned 
every part and tested every part, barring 
the engine, and he had selected th2 best en- 
gine for the airplane that mechanics have 
produced up to this day of grace. And he 
knew just how to read his compass and to 
change it while in the air so that it should 
give him the right direction at any given 
moment in his course. And then when he 
had achieved the result his remarkable ear- 
nestness and persistence were accompanied 
with the most beautiful and delightful mod- 
esty ever shown in any hero who was 
brought so prominently before an admiring 
public. 

Nor need we confine our encomiums aiong 
this line to the young men, for we have just 
now in sight that remarkable young girl 
from California, who for a time led the ama- 
teur tennis players among the women, but 
who under stress of severe illness and a ma- 
jor operation was kept off the courts for a 
year. She has now returned to the game, 
she has beaten our own Mrs. Mallory, but 
still more beaten the leading English woman 
player, and still later the girl from South 
Africa, who was confidently expected to 
sweep the field in the English contests. And 
this young girl has shown much the same 
traits that our young air man has displayed. 
For she, too, has been persistent and de- 
termined, and has never been satisfied to 
stay in the lesser place when she could reach 
the higher. And withal she also has been 
calm and gentle and modest, a right royal 
young girl. 
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We may make similar applications when 
we consider the student’s after life.- He has 
a right to be studious as long as God lets 
him live. He has the right, and more than 
that, the duty to himself, to exercise the in- 
quiring mind. He has moments of leisure 
when he can read informing books, and 
when he can increase his store of knowledge 
and broaden his understanding of life in ali 
its departments, industrial, intellectual, and 
social, Here as elsewhere he can be gain- 
ing or losing. Wise therefore is he who will 
make it his business to pursue what will 
profit him mentally, rather than the un- 
worthy things, the harvest of which inevit- 
ably is but vanity and disappointment. 

And our principle can be applied broad- 
ly in all directions; to trade, to one’s rela- 
tions with his employer, and tc every pur- 
suit in which he may be engaged. 

It has a direct application to religion. 
There are some who I fear are nursing a 
vain hope as regards the concerns of the 
spirit. They consider religion as a kind of 
hokus-pocus, a sentiment, something quite 
outside the realm of law. Life as they view 
it is altogether their own affair. They in- 
tend tc live as they please; and then, when 
nearing the end, in the twinkling of an eye 
they can make it up with God and become 
fresh saints in glory. But it happens, touch- 
ing the life to come, that God calls for pre- 
vious service. He may be, he surely is, very 
gracious and merciful, and he may set 
values which are different from those which 
prevail in the social werld; but what condi- 
tions he sets, he will certainly require. For 
his love he asks your lcve; for your pardon 
he asks your penitence; for his indwelling 
he asks your heart’s willing service. Give, 
my friend, what God asks and you wil! have 
sure ground for trust; you will have an 
anchor for your soul that entereth into that 
within the vail. 


(Communications 


The Pastor as “Expert Business Manager” 


Pastors, according to “A Business Man,” 
writing for a recent issue of The Herald, are 
the “expert business managers” of the 
churches to which they have been called. 
That sounds nice. He says, “It is their 
business to manage the finances cf the 
churches and put them on a high plane.” 
Also, referring to the pastor, he again says, 
“He is the expert that is hired to run the 
business and teach others how to do it.” Yes, 
“hired to run the business”, etc. If pastors 
were silly enough to take such dope serious- 
ly, they would become all “swelled up”. 
“Business Man” intimates, also, that if the 
pastors will use prcper business acumen in 
their church work, they can get “everything 
running as smooth as grease—and then they 
will get a raise in salary.”” Whoopee! Isn’t 
that fine. “Smooth as grease,’ that’s the 
idea—pastors, sit up and take notice! We 
fling the torch of “Business Man’s” wisdom 
into your hands. 

But we happen to know of some pastors 
whe undertook to “run the business of the 
churches”, and to “put the finances on a 
high plane”. How did matters turn out with 
those pastors, you ask? Well, please turn to 





hymn No. 18 and we'll sing together, “Beau- 
tiful Isle of Somewhere.” 

The pastoral office is spiritual—not mer- 
cenary. Money, per se, should be kept out 
of pastoral mctive and objective. The rela- 
tivity of finance in spiritual work is readily 
conceded. But business success (meaning 
financial) is not the important thing for 
churches and ministers to stress. It was 
Judas Iscariot, the betrayer, who was inter- 
ested in thirty pieces of silver. It was by 
him the Master was sold. It isn’t money that 
our churches need most. The sooner that 
idea is gotten out cf the minds of folks, the 
better it will be for the Kingdom of God. 
But let pastor and church stand loyally to- 
gether for all the interests of the Kingdom, 
whether those interests be represented by the 
local church organization or by the general 
organization (denominaticn) ; in so standing 
the money will come naturally. 

Our need in the churches today, then, is 
not that of preachers who can be expert busi- 
ness managers, but ministers, with spiritual 
experience, who can speak the plain “Eng- 
lish” of God’s Word. Such as can speak it 
soberly and sanely. Yes, and speak it, too, 
from their pastoral pulpits. These are days, 
however, in the which the ministers are con- 
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stantly disparaged, and their preaching 
looked upon as negligible im importance. Lit- 
tle, comparatively, is expected from the pas- 
tor’s pulpit effort, especially if we are to 
credit statements issuing at the present 
time from certain quarters. Experience, 
however, has proved that the pastoral mes- 
sage has been and now is a powerful instru- 
ment for the help and inspiration of our 
struggling churches. Those who attend 
church worship from Sunday to Sunday to 
listen with earnest attention to the words 
of their minister, indicate that this is a 
sphere of action to which we, as pastors, 
should devote our best energies. To do this 
and do it rightly, is among the hardest la- 
bors of life. 

The minister of Jesus Christ must ever 
strive to see things as they are, to see them 
through a clear, uncolored medium, to strip 
them of every disguise, to put to silence our 
own passions and prejudices, to resist intol- 
erance, the servility, the established earthly 
notions, the arrogant pretentions and nerv- 
cus fears of those around us, and in the 
midst of all these hindrances be able to dis- 
cern the simplicity and majesty of God’s 
great will only. This is a labor which turns 
to sport some of the “business things” now 
being pointed out by certain wiseacres, who 
would presume to turn the spiritual service 
of the Christian ministry into one cf cold 
business tactics. R. J. Ewis. 


Sumner, Illinois. 


II 

In the recent article by “A Business 
Man”, the writer seems to be an authority 
on the job of a minister, although he plain- 
ly declares that he is strictly a business 
man. I wonder how much he really knows 
by experience of the work of the ministry. 
If I were to judge by the tenor of his 
speech, I would say absolutely nothing. 

It is the same old story of the “children 
of this world who are wiser”—in their own 
eyes—“than the children of light”. What 
does a business man know of the business of 
a pastor? As well might I dictate to him 
how to run his business when I have not the 
slightest idea about it. Can the farmer 
dictate to the merchant, or the banker to 
the butcher? 

Such a criticism of ministers gives the 
public a poor impression of the work and 
vocation of the pastor in general and re- 
flects on his lowly calling as a man of God. 
True, some ministers may fall down on 
their jobs in the way he describes, but who 
does not fail in some details of his work? 
Now Mr. Business Man, how can you know 
the job of a pastor? In the first place, let 
me say that you speak from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint. You are trying to project 
into the work of the ministry the prin- 
ciples and business ethics of the world. 
The Church of Jesus Christ cannot be run 
on purely worldly business principles. 
Neither can the pastor succeed in the eyes 
of God by adopting such for the work of 
the Kingdom. 

The pastor’s work is primarily that of 
saving souls and preaching the gospel; and 
not that of a business man or a financier. 
You are viewing the pastor’s work as you 
would any secular job of the world. 

The writer has been a pastor more or less 
for the past twenty-six years and knows 
something of what he speaks. No business 
man nor any other outside of the ministerial 
calling and experience can know how the 
work should be done. It is out of his realm. 
Neither is it always the fault of a pastor 
that the work of a church does not go for- 
ward. No minister is a miracle-worker. He 
cannot make folks do what they will not do. 
Without co-operation, no pastor can suc- 
ceed. Most pastors are sincere and do all 
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in their power to make things go. Some 
have more ability than others. Some have 
more spirit than others. Some are builders 
and managers of the church’s business. In 


that sense all should be business men. 


But what does the average business man 
in secular lines know of the work and busi- 
ness of the pastor and church? Most of 
them have little or no spiritual experience 
at all. Prestige and money and social posi- 
tion press them to the front in the churches, 
and there they are as children of this world 
who are wiser in their own generation than 
the children of light. I have found this con- 
dition in many churches. How can the 
church succeed in the work of the spiritual 
Kingdom under such leadership? Let these 
men know Christ by personal experience, 
become regenerated and made new crea- 
tures, then we pastors will sit up and listen 
to their saying. Brother, get into the pas- 
tor’s harness, see as he sees, pray as he 
prays, work as he works, and try as he 
does to lead folks to God. Then tell us how 
to be pastors, and we will listen. 


A. J. GILLETTE. 
Gloversvlle, New York. 


Postscripts 


I have suggested that we put The Herald 
and Christian Missionary in our annual 
church budget to include every family, and 
they are talking about the matter. I hope 
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the church will agree to such a plan, as 
The Herald and Christian Missionary are 
of great value as a pastor’s assistant, and 
invaluable as a prime necessity for intelli- 
gent church membership. 
F. E. ROCKWELL. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Have just read your editorial, “What of 
the Youth of Today.” It is timely, fair, 
thought provoking. Thank you. Write 
another. 

ARTHUR T. ARNOLD, General Secretary, 
The Ohio Council of Religious Education, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


I have just read the editorial, “What of 
the Youth of Today”. It is great—great 
because it sounds the facts of the case ex- 
actly. I feel that it has rendered our 
people, at least, a genuine service. 

R. J. ELLIs. 

Sumner, Illinois. 


There are two classes of young people, 
and you are right in calling attention to 
this fact. However, I stated in my book, 
“Youth and Truth,” repeatedly that I was 
speaking of the young people of whom | 
have personal knowledge—those young 
people who are preparing for education and 
for places of leadership in the Church. 

W. A. HARPER. 

Elon College, North Carolina. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 
Bogle Street, Fall River, July 21—Rev. 


Henry Arnold, of the Bogle Street Christian 
Church, who has been suffering for more 
than a year with cataracts on the eye, has 
had an operation for the same. The doctors 
have assured his family that the operation 
was highly successful, and that with good 
care and attention, in about six weeks he 
will be able to take up his duties, for which 
we are very thankful. — Four of our young 
ladies of the Bogle Street Sunday-school, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Thos. Kidd, at- 
tended the Summer School at Craigville, July 
4-11, and returned very enthusiastic and very 
much satisfied with the program as carried 
out there and have said that they are going 
to attend next year for the full period. We 
are hoping for great results from their visit. 
—H. A. Adams. 


North Westport—The children of the Sun- 
day-school, under the direction of Miss Lottie 
Stafford, gave a splendid pageant, entitled 
“God Cares for All Nations’, in the vestry 
of the church on Monday evening, July 18. 
Dressed in costumes representing different 
countries of the world, the children told how 
the gospel of Jesus Christ had blessed their 
countries. After the pageant some fine ex- 
hibits were displayed showing what the chil- 
dren had been doing in their classes during 
the past quarter. Refreshments were served 
and a very profitable evening was_ spent. 
There was a good attendance from the com- 
munity.—F. H. Gardner. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 
Mason, July 21—We are repairing the 


church at Wabash and holding a meeting at 
the same time. The women are working hard 
papering the house. The men help a little, 
but they are awfully busy with their crops. 
This church has been closed for sometime, 
but it is opening up with prospects. It has 
a good Sunday-school and a nice bunch of 


Sister Brown is preaching fine 
sermons and the interest is growing ma- 
terially and spiritually. This is a needy 
field and a great opportunity for some one to 
build up a good work. I have other needy 
fields in sight and mean to keep busy in the 
Lord’s work. I am willing to tackle hard 
jobs. If you know of such a place, send for 
me.—A. H. Bennett. 


children. 


Olney, July 25—We had another baptismal 
service just after the morning services the 
first Sunday of this month, when five more 
of our young people were baptized. — Our 
Sunday-school superintendent made _ plans 
for an Automobile Day, which was observed 
the third Sunday of this month. A prize was 
awarded to the cars as following: First, To 
the ear coming the shortest distance bring- 


ing the most people. Second, To the car 
coming the farthest bringing the most 
people. Third, To the car bringing the 


Fourth, To the car bring- 
Fifth, To the car 


youngest person. 
ing the oldest person. 
bringing the most people. Quite an interest 
was taken in the contest, and the Sunday- 
school attendance was increased to 106. — 
We are to observe Old Folks’ Day the first 
Sunday in August. We hope to have all our 
older people with us on that day.—Mt. Gilead 
Correspondent. 





Olney, July 21—Dr. J. J. Douglass has been 
called to succeed himself at Oak Grove for 
another year. We congratulate pastor and 
people. The Oak Grove folks are doing well 
under his eadership. They recently joined 
with the Church of the Brethren and put on 
a fine Daily Vacation Bible School. We are 
to baptize some of the Trimble folk next 
Sunday. — Rev. Walter Kitchen speaks of 
his work at Bible Chapel as doing fine. We 
are enjoying a week home at Trimble and 
will follow this week with a similar one at 
Grand Prairie next week. Much interest is 
manifested among the children. — Justin 
King was elected recently to fill the office 
of deacon of the Trimble Church. The elec- 
tion was to fill the vacancy made by the 
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dozen to the package. 


death of his father, Peter King, who served 
so faithfully and long. Trimble Church has 
extended its pastor a call to remain another 
year.—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 


Greentown, July 25—The Landess Church 
is located in the small village of Landess, 
Indiana, and while it is not the best church, 
it stands with the average in the Eel River 
Conference. My work with this church and 
Bloomingburg has been greatly enjoyed the 
past two years. We held our revivals, re- 
sulting in many conversions, and also re- 
ceived them into the church. All held our 
baptismal services each year. My salary of 
$450 was paid in full each year, together 
with some donations amount to about $550. 
Landess did its best in all of the hardship 
it has gone through for the cause of tha 
Kingdom of God. To the pastor whom it 
may concern, I say, Do your best, and they 
will take care of you. — The Bloomingburg 
Church is located in the northwest end of 
the conference in the small village of Talma, 
Indiana, in a nice location. I have served 
this church only one year, but will return 
for this conference year. We were blessed 
with a great revival last November, resulting 
in seventeen conversions and additions, rang- 
ing in age from twelve to fifty years. The 
church has been rejoicing ever since. On 
July 17 we held our first baptismal service 
with seventeen candidates. My good wishes 
and prayers are for them. My salary of $500 
has been paid in full, together with almost 
$100 in donations. I will return for another 
year. Our next revival will begin about No- 
vember 15. Brother Leo Welch and Brother 
Neal Horton have been with me, and each 
delivered a powerful message. These boys 
are twenty-two years of age and were con- 
verted in my revivals. Brother Welch is in 
school, also pastor of the Eel River Church, 
and will be ordained soon. Brother Horton 
will receive license to preach this coming 
session of the Central Indiana Conference. 
If you are in need of a pastor, get in touch 
with them. They preach a heartfelt religion, 
backed with the Holy Ghost. — I am open 
for one-half or quarter-time work, also re- 
ceiving dates for revivals. I have been on 
the sick list for almost a year, but haven't 
missed a single Sunday, although I had to 
cancel about twelve revival dates. Will start 
again. I have five dates at this time. Heip 
me, and we will hold the Christ before the 
world. He is the Savior. He only can save 
through the blood. His gospel was repent, 
and so is mine. If you need our help, call for 
us: Leo Welch, Landess, Indiana; Neal Hor- 
ton, Norman Station, Indiana; P. W. Hun- 
singer, Greentown, Indiana. 


Craigville 


HE attendance at the New England Chris- 


- tian Church Summer School and Young 
People’s Institute at Craigville, Massa- 
chusetts, was not all that was hoped for. 


Still, it seems to be generally felt that the 
1927 session of the school was the most suc- 
cessful yet held. A splendid group of adults 
and young people met, studied, played, sang, 
and worshiped together and grew into a 
comradeship that will endure and will affect 
many lives for good through the coming 
years. 

Miss Lucy Eldredge again proved to be a 
power for youth leadership in her quiet but 
effective way, and her efforts were most ably 
seconded by Mrs. Helen Caulkins Bell. Pro- 
fessor Charles Gordon Cumming of the 
3angor Theological Seminary taught his 
course not perfunctorily but with a vital 
Christian background. The lectures given 
by Dean James S. Stevens of the University 
of Maine were full of keen philosophy and 
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common sense and were shot through with 
a subtle humor that won him an increasing 
audience. The courses taught by Brothers 
Raymond G. Clark and William G. Sargent, 
while not so well attended as had been 
hoped, were most profitable to those who 
took them. 


The evening lectures and entertainments, 
the bathing and other recreations afforded by 
Craigville, the evening “sings” in the inn 
parlor and on the beach in the moonlight— 
above all, the dear friendships formed will 
not soon be forgotten. One lady said to the 
writer that to her the very best of Craig- 
ville—better than all the rest put together— 
was the vesper service which the young 
people themselves organized and led under 
the pines each evening just at the sunset 
hour, when the brooding presence of God 
seemed so near and. all were brought under 
the spell of it. It was right there that young 
hearts and lives were dedicated to him for 
ampler service. 

Certificates for faithful attendance and 
work were presented to over fifty, and quite 
a number took the credit courses provided. 


Already Brother H. M. Hainer, chairman of 
the committee for next summer’s school, and 
his committee have the program well blocked 
out. Those present this year declared almost 
without a dissenting voice that they were 
coming again next year and would bring 
others with them. 

This is the official school provided by the 
Christian Church for our New England con- 
stituency, clerical and lay. None can afford 
to lose the informing, broadening, and stim- 
ulating effects of its contacts and teachings, 
and after once having shared in it none 
would want to lose its sweet fellowship. 

Donald P. Hurlburt. 


Kirton Hall Summer School 


HE Kirton Hall Summer School, which 

was held at the Oshawa Christian Church, 
July 17-23, was a most successful school. 
The total registration was thirty-four, about 
one out of every thirty members of the con- 
ference having attended the school. Thir- 
teen took and successfully completed a credit 


course, while all those in attendance were 
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faithful workers and received much benefit 
from the sessions of the school. 

The faculty of the school was composed 
of Mr. Hermon Eldredge and Mrs. F. E. 
Bullock from the staff of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Dr. McD. Howsare, Chairman 
of the Board of Evangelism and Life Service, 
Mrs. W. P. Fletcher and Rev. S. M. Lynam. 
Dr. W. P. Fletcher, Director of Christian 
Education for the Ontario Conference, was 
head of the school and gave to it a most 
effective leadership. Rev. L. S. Paisley had 
charge of the recreation, and Rev. C. E. 
Fockler led the song services and devotional 
periods of the school. Rev. and Mrs. B. W. 
Morton discussed the work in Porto Rico at 
two periods, and under the leadership of 
these people the school was a helpful and 
enjoyable gathering. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock told stories each eve- 
ning during the summer school, and under 
her leadership the summer school students 
put on a most worth-while pageant. ‘“Build- 
ing Together’ was the title of the pageant, 
and it was worked out and written by those 
taking part in it under Mrs. Bullock’s direc- 
tion. The pageant traced the contributions 
which each great group had made since 
Abraham until the present, and the scheme 
of the pageant was thought-provoking and 
appealing. It illustrated in a fine way what 
any Sunday-school could do without any 
special material or expense and in a very 
short time. Mrs. Bullock hopes to write the 
pageant into permanent form. If this is done, 
it will be a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the church along the line of 
pageantry. 

At the evening services and in the general 
period in the morning the summer school 
leaders brought stirring messages and dis- 
cussed important problems. At one of the 
evening meetings Dr. Howsare showed pic- 
tures of the Christian Church activities with 
his new picture machine. The pictures and 
the accompanying lectures proved most in- 
teresting and instructive. The pictures dealt 
with every phase of the church's activity. 

The ladies of the Oshawa Church enter- 
tained the visitors in a most charming 
fashion. The meals were served in the din- 
ing room of the church at noon and night 
and so the whole summer school constitu- 
eney was brought together for a fine fellow- 
ship that pervaded the whole gathering. 

The Kirton Hall School is the only one of 
the church summer schools without a 
permanent abiding place, and such a definite 
place is most desirable. It is hoped that 
some church may open its doors to the school 
until a permanent place can be secured. The 
Conference Board of Christian Education has 
already voted to carry forward its fine work. 

S. M. Lynam. 


Toronto, Canada. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


page folder put out by the Foreign Mission 
Department. It is an account of the great 
good which is being rendered in Japan 
through newspaper evangelism as carried 
on by the Good News Institute and in which 
our mission forces participate. A photo is 
given showing Brother Clark P. Garman, 
Mr. K. Ando, and Mr. T. Oishi, at some of 
this work in their office in the new mission 
home occupied by the Garmans in Tokyo. 
In the Sendai field our Brother William Q. 
McKnight is the assistant manager and 
treasurer of the union organization carry- 
ing on this same type of newspaper evan- 
gelism, and from that field as well as the 
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Tokyo field reports are coming in of un- 
usual success attending this missionary 
effort. It is particularly commendable 
that the Christian Church with her em- 
phasis on co-operative work should be en- 
tering so heartily into the union newspaper 
evangelism service. It is a phase of mis- 
sionary endeavor with which all mission 
interested people should be acquainted. 
Through the instrumentality of our mis- 
sionary, Rev. C. P. Garman, of Tokyo, a 
teaching pcsition in one of the schools of 
that city has been secured for Rev. L. C. 
Fletcher, who was to have gone out as a 
missionary under our Mission Board this 
year, but was detained because of lack of 
funds. Brother Fletcher plans to fulfill a 
two-year contract in the teaching position 
and has definitely stated that he will be 
ready at that time to enter our missionary 
service if it is at all pcssible for us to use 
him. His friends will be glad to know that 
even though he does not go out under our 
board just now, he is to have this opportu- 
nity of rendering a Christian service to Ja- 
pan. The Fletchers are to sail on the Si- 
beria Maru from San Francisco August 30. 








Milton Bayman, son of James and Hannah Bay- 
man, was born January 22, 1845, departed this life 
July 15, 1927, aged eighty-two years. He was united 
in marriage to Nancy Long who departed this life 
March 9, 1910. There were no children, save Mrs. 
Merl Elliott whom they reared from girlhood. Early 
in life he united with the Boonville Christian Church, 
to which he remained faithful until his death, always 
showing his benevolent spirit toward it. The de- 
ceased was a volunteer in Company I, 152nd Indiana 
Regiment, enlisting February 12, 1865, serving until 
the close of the war. He is survived by one brother 
and two sisters, besides other relatives and friends. 
The funeral sermon was by Rev. J. J. Beisiegel. 


Ozella Manning Davis was born December 2, 1861, 
in Cass County, Missouri. Miss Manning was mar- 
ried to George Alva Davis, at Ottaville, Mo., on 
April 2, 1882. The husband, four sons, and two 
daughters, survive her. She was converted at Cen- 
tral, Mo., in 1877, and joined the Missionary Baptists. 
In 1883 in Colorado she united with the Christian 
Church and for twenty years was in the ministry in 
her home community, at Dallas, Oregon. There were 
many converted under her labors. Hers was a blessed 
influence, going forth like a fine ointment. She served 
in many lines of church work. She was superintend- 
ent of the Chenowett Sunday-school. She was a 
reader of The Herald for over forty years and al- 
ways active in Christian service. After a_ short 
illness, she passed away in July, 1927. The funeral 
services were conducted by the writer, who is the 
pastor of the Christian Missionary Church with which 
she labored. F, L. JOHNS. 


Levi P. Abbott, son of Nancy and George Abbott, 
was born in Wabash County, Indiana, March 6, 1844, 
and died at the home of his son, George E. Abbott, 
in Lebanon, Nebraska, July 12, 1927, aged 83 years, 
four months and six days. He was a member of a 
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family of four sons and two daughters, two of whom 
survive him, Mrs. Jane McCutchen, North Man- 
chester, Indiana, and David Abbott, Portland, Oregon. 
Two of his brothers, Lewis and Malon, lost their lives 
as volunteers in the Civil War. At the age of 
seventeen the deceased enlisted in Co. D, 47th Regi- 
ment, Indiana Infantry. He was discharged with 
honor October 28, 1865, having served four years 
and four days. He was with his regiment in 
twenty battles including Ft. Pillow, Ft. Thompson, 
Ft. Pemberton, Port Gibson, Champion Hill, Siege of 
Vicksburg, Ft. Spanish, Mobile, and Spring Hill. 

October 29, 1866, he was united in marriage with 
Saran E. Cuppy, at Columbia City, Indiana, who 
as his life companion, preceded him in death some 
four years ago. To them were born one daughter 
and four sons, all of whom survive him. They came 
to Iowa in 1876. The deceased was a lifelong mem- 
ber of the Christian Church. He was a charter 
member of the Pleasant Valley Christian Church of 
Pleasant Township, Union County, Iowa, where he 
continued his membership till the time of his death. 
Always active in the church of his choice his loyalty 
and ability were recognized by his having served for 
many years as president of the Des Moines Christian 
Conference. 

At all times and under all circumstances he walked 
in the well-beaten paths of righteousness. That faith 
that sustained him during the hours of his suffering, 
grew brighter and stronger as he approached the 
Infinite. 








Official Information 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Six Mile Christian Church of near Bluffton, 
Indiana, will be in need of a pastor September 1. 
Interested ministers may write the church clerk, 
Mrs. E. L. Huffman, R. R. 6, Bluffton, Indiana. 





The Salamonia Christian Church, near Portland, 
Indiana, is in need of a pastor for the coming year. 
The church prefers a married man, as it has a par- 
sonage. It can pay $400 for half-time preaching. 
If interested, write to Mrs. Eva Smith, R. R. 8, Port- 
land, Indiana. 


CHURCH WANTED 


As I am not yet located for the coming year, I will 
be glad to correspond with any church or churches 
desiring pastoral service. Can begin work soon, and 
am open to supply engagements. Address: J. B. 
Speaker, 54 North Hatfield, Dayton, Ohio. 


A pastor now supplying is open to call. Corres- 
pondence is solicited. Any church or churches in- 
terested may address: A. J. G., 22 Maple Avenue, 
Gloversville, New York. 


Believing that it is the will of the Lord that I 
change fields of work for another conference year, 
I have offered my resignation in the “Gates County 
Christian Churches”, and will be glad to correspond 
with any church or group of churches, desiring my 
services for next conference year. G. A. Pearce, 
Sunbury, N. C 


NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


A special meeting of the New York State Chris- 
tian Association for the consideration of business will 
be held in the office of Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, 
New York, at ten a. m. on Tuesday, August 9, 1927. 

G. A. CONIBEAR, President. 


WESTERN OSAGE CONFERENCE 


The sixty-second annual session of the Western 
Osage Christian Conference will be held at Bethany 
Church, August 25-28, 1927. 

Bethany Church is located three miles 
Gerster, Missouri. 

Those coming by rail, purchase tickets to Gerster 
and notify President H. C. Replogle. 

BESSIE SPARKS, Seoretary. 


east of 


Gerster, Missouri. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Southern Kansas Christian Conference will 
meet in its fifty-first regular session at eight p. m., 
August 31 to September 4, with the Neola Church. 
Those coming by train travel by Rock Island Railroad 
to Turon, Kansas. Neola Church is two miles north 
and two and a half west of Turon. Any desiring to 
correspond concerning conference, may address either 
Mrs. Eunice Lenager, Turon, Kansas, or Mrs. E. 
Rasmussen, Stafford, Kansas. 

E. RASMUSSEN, Secretary. 

Stafford, Kansas. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 
The Michigan Christian Conference will meet with 
the Maple Rapids Christian Church, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 21-23, 1927. 
Ministers and delegates should notify the pastor 








